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Chapter  1 


INTRODUCTION 

An  organization  can  develop  on-the-job  effective¬ 
ness  and  improve  performance  of  its  work  force  through 
performance  appraisal  and  subsequent  performance  counsel¬ 
ing  of  individuals.^-  The  Marine  Corps'  performance  ap¬ 
praisal  procedure,  known  as  the  Performance  Evaluation 
System ,  is  designed  to  enhance  the  attainment  of  its 

organizational  objectives  as  well  as  the  development  of 

2 

its  human  resources.  The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to 
point  out  that  the  current  Marine  Corps  performance  ap¬ 
praisal  instrument,  performance  counseling  concept,  and 
method  of  administrative  control  are  inadequate  tools  to 
accomplish  one  half  of  the  objective  of  the  Performance 
Evaluation  System — the  development  of  human  resources. 
The  study  will  also  recommend  that  a  supplementary  ap¬ 
praisal  instrument,  coupled  with  appropriate  controls,  be 
adopted . 


Need  for  the  Study 

The  study  stems  from  three  long-standing,  disquiet¬ 
ing  factors  associated  with  the  performance  appraisal  of 

^Wendell  L.  French,  The  Personnel  Management  Pro¬ 
cess  (4th  ed.;  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1978),  p.  348. 

2u.S.  Marine  Corps  Order  P1610.7B.  Performance 
Evaluation  System.  23  February  1977,  p.  1-3. 
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Marines.  First  is  the  realization  that  reporting  seniors 
experience  difficulty  accomplishing  the  performance 
coaching/counseling  objectives  required  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Performance  Evaluation  System . 3  Second  is  the 
recognition  that  objective  criteria  do  not  exist  for  meas¬ 
urement  of  behavior,  performance,  and  effectiveness. 
Third  is  the  appreciation  of  two  emerging  management  con¬ 
cepts  which  appear  to  offer  a  solution  to  the  vexing  prob¬ 
lem  of  accomplishing  meaningful,  effective  performance 
coaching/counseling.  These  concepts  are  management  by 
objectives  (MBO)  and  behaviorally  anchored  rating  scales 
(BARS) . 

Management  by  objectives  (MBO)  provides  clear,  un- 
equivocable  information  about  individual  performance  and 
effectiveness.  MBO  is  described  as  ”...  a  system  that 
features  a  periodic  agreement  between  a  superior  and  a 
subordinate  on  the  subordinate's  objectives  for  a  particu¬ 
lar  period  and  a  periodic  review  of  how  well  the  subordi¬ 
nate  achieved  those  objectives."^ 


3Ibid.  pp.  3-13  through  3-15.  See  Appendix  A, 
Performance  Evaluation  System  Extracts .  The  reporting 
senior  Is  the  officer  who  completes  the  performance  ap¬ 
praisal  on  the  subordinate.  The  reporting  senior  is  also 
responsible  for  performance  coaching/counseling  (see  pages 
3-13  through  3-16  for  a  discussion  of  coaching/counseling). 
The  actual  performance  appraisal  instrument  is  the  Fitness 
Report  ( NAVMC  10835),  a  copy  of  which  is  located  in  Chap¬ 
ter  2  and  identified  as  Figures  1  and  2.  The  reporting 
senior  forwards  the  Fitness  Report  to  Headquarters,  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  via  his  immediate  senior  who,  for  purposes  of 
the  performance  evaluation  system,  is  referred  to  as  the 
reviewing  officer. 
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Behaviorally  anchored  rating  scales  (BARS)  comple¬ 
ment  MBO  in  that  they  describe  on-the-job  behavior  that 
results  in  performance  and  effectiveness.  BARS  are  spe¬ 
cially’  developed  instruments  which  identify  and  describe 
each  component  of  the  total  job,  billet,  or  military  occu¬ 
pation  specialty  (MOS).  Then,  within  each  component, 
called  a  "job  dimension,"  8ARS  list  the  range  of  behav¬ 
iors,  in  scalar  form,  from  "most  effective,"  in  terms  of 
achieving  successful  results,  to  "least  effective."5  A 
supervisor,  observing  a  subordinate  on  the  job  and  anno¬ 
tating  a  BARS  accordingly,  has  a  highly  specific, 
behavior-oriented  instrument  with  which  to  conduct  sub¬ 
sequent  performance  coaching  and  counseling.  BARS,  then, 
have  tremendous  intuitive  appeal.  Where  MBO  enables  the 
superior  to  measure  performance,  effectiveness,  and 
results,  BARS  adds  to  those  dimensions  the  ability  to 
measure  on-the-job  behavior.  Behavior,  here-to-fore  not 
measurable,  is  a  key  component  of  performance  and 
effectiveness . 6 


5L.  L.  Cummings  and  Donald  P.  Schwab,  Performance 
in  Organizations  Determinants  4  Appraisal  (Glenview,  I L : 
Scott,  Foresman,  1973),  pp.  91-92. 

6John  P.  Campbell,  Maurice  D.  Dunnette,  Richard  D. 
Arvey,  and  Lowell  V.  Hellervik,  "The  Development  and  Eval¬ 
uation  of  Behaviorally  Based  Rating  Scales,"  Journal  of 
Applied  Psychology ,  57,  No.  1,  (February  1973TJ  p"!  15. 

Tne  authors  define  behavior  as  ".  .  .  simply  what  people 
do  in  the  course  of  working."  Performance  ".  .  .  is  be¬ 

havior  that  has  been  evaluated  ( i . e .  ,  measured)  in  terms 
of  its  contributions  to  the  goals  of  the  organization." 


Problem 


The  problem  is  three-fold.  First,  the  design  of 
the  Marine  Corps'  performance  appraisal  instrument,  the 
Fitness  Report,  does  not  support  the  attainment  of  the 
Marine  Corps'  objectives  in  performance  coaching/coun¬ 
seling.  The  measurement  content  of  the  Fitness  Report, 
essentially  unchanged  since  1957,  is  dated  in  terms  of 
emerging  concepts.  The  types  of  appraisal  measurements  on 
the  Fitness  Report — trait-related  graphic  rating  scales, 
rank-order  distributions,  and  narrative  descriotions--are 
not  well-suited  to  performance  coaching/  counseling.  In 
the  past  two  decades  significant  advances  have  been  made 
by  behavioral  scientists  in  the  area  of  performance 
appraisal  systems. 

Second,  the  techniques  for  performance  coaching/ 
counseling  prescribed  by  the  Performance  Evaluation  System 
are  not  supported  with  appropriate  controls.  The  lack  of 
controls  leads  to  the  next  problem. 

Third,  performance  coaching/counseling  is  not  being 
accomplished  throughout  the  Marine  Corps  in  a  uniform, 


Effectiveness  ".  .  .  refers  to  some  summary  index  of  or- 
ganizational  outcomes  for  which  an  individual  is  at  least 
partially  responsible  such  as  unit  profit,  unit  turnover, 
amount  produced  .  .  ."  They  distinguish  between  perform¬ 
ance  and  effectiveness  as  ".  .  .  the  latter  does  not  refer 
to  behavior  directly  but  rather  the  control  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  (e.g.,  state  of  the  economy,  nepotism,  quality  of 
raw  materials,  etc.)." 


acceptable  manner.  Oiscouraging  evidence  exists  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  a  large  number  of  Marines  are  not  counseled  on 
their  performance  in  the  spirit  intended  by  the  Perform¬ 
ance  Evaluation  System. 7 


Thesis 

Thesis:  The  Marine  Corps  should  adopt  a  supplementary 

performance  appraisal  instrument,  supported  by  appropriate 
administrative  controls,  to  accomplish  its  performance 
coaching/counseling  objectives. 

Assumptions 


This  study  is  based  upon  five  assumptions: 

(1)  that  theories  of  organizational  behavior  de¬ 
veloped  from  studies  of  the  civilian  sector  are  apDlicable 
to  the  Marine  Corps,  particularly  in  peacetime, 

(2)  that  the  philosophy  and  methodology  of  manage¬ 
ment-by-objectives  is  known  and  subscribed  to  by  the 
reader , 


(3)  that  Expectancy  Theory  as  described  by  victor 
Vroom,  Lyman  Porter,  and  Edward  Lawler,  and  further  re¬ 
fined  by  Herbert  Heneman  and  Donald  Schwab  and  others,  is 
a  reasonable  model  of  motivation  within  which  to  pursue 
the  study, 

(4)  that  the  institutional  objectives  of  the  Per¬ 
formance  Evaluation  System,  that  is,  identification  of 
Marines  for  promotion  and  assignment,  are  satisfactorily 
achieved  by  the  Fitness  Report,  and, 

(5)  that  this  study  may  not  apply  to  performance 
and  behavior  under  combat  conditions. 


7This  evidence  is  summarized  in  Chapter  2. 
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Hethodoloc 


The  methodology  used  in  this  study  was  primarily  a 
literature  search  supplemented  by  a  limited  survey.  Lit¬ 
erature  used  in  the  study  falls  into  three  categories: 
(1)  textbooks  and  collected,  bound  readings,  (2)  scho¬ 
larly  journals  and  periodicals,  and  (3)  dissertations  and 
reports  published  by  government-contracted  consultants. 


Textbooks  and  Readings 

Behaviorally  anchored  rating  scales  (BARS),  the 
focus  of  this  study,  are  described  in  a  brief  but  compel¬ 
ling  manner  in  a  number  of  textbooks.  The  textbooks  were 
also  a  source  of  broad  concepts  related  to  performance 
appraisal.  The  readings  provided  supplementary  informa¬ 
tion.  The  footnoted  textbooks  provided  the  first  link  to 
the  wealth  of  BARS-related  information  contained  in  peri¬ 
odicals  and  journals. 


Periodicals  and  Journals 


The  major  source  of  information  for  the  study  came 
from  periodicals  and  journals.  As  the  study  progressed  it 
became  clear  that  those  publications  fell  into  three  dis¬ 
tinct  types.  The  types  are:  (1)  military  periodicals, 
(2)  management  and  organizational  behavior  periodicals, 
and  (3)  research  journals. 


Military  Periodicals.  Periodicals  such  as  the 
Marine  Corps  Gazette  and  the  United  States  Naval  Insti¬ 
tute’s  Proceedings  contain  articles  covering  a  wide  range 
of  topics,  including  performance  appraisal,  which  are  of 
interest  to  military  readers.  Several  such  articles, 
written  by  active  duty  officers,  were  essential  to  the 
study  because  they  confirmed  that  the  problem  posed  by  the 
author  is  more  real  than  perceived.  The  author's  view¬ 
point,  at  least,  is  shared  by  others. 

Management  and  Organizational  Behavior  Periodi¬ 
cals.  Practicing  managers  and  business  school  faculty 
frequently  present  their  concepts  in  such  periodicals  as 
The  Personnel  Administrator  and  Business  Horizons .  The 
concepts  are  often  based  on  the  synthesis  of  several  re¬ 
search  studies  reported  in  other  journals.  Management  and 
organizational  behavior  periodicals  were  the  key  to  ex¬ 
panding  the  brief  descriptions  of  BARS  contained  in  the 
textbooks.  The  management  and  organizational  behavior 
articles  were  also  the  primary  source  of  performance  ap¬ 
praisal  models  within  which  BARS  and  MBQ  are  an  integral 
part. 


Research  Journals.  Detailed  reports  of  current 
research  are  featured  in  such  publications  as  the  Journal 
of  Applied  Psychology  and  Organizational  Behavior  and 


Human  Performance .  Considerable  insight  into  BARS-related 
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hypotheses,  and  the  techniques  of  BARS  development  were 
provided  by  the  reports  of  behavioral  scientists.  An  ap¬ 
preciation  was  gained  for  the  costs,  benefits,  problems, 
and  potential  of  BARS  as  well  as  developmental  and  imple¬ 
mentation  pitfalls  to  be  avoided. 

Dissertations  and  Consultants'  Reports 

Dissertations  and  consultants'  reports  were  partic¬ 
ularly  important  to  learn  how  the  detailed  steps  required 
to  develop  a  set  of  BARS  are  performed.  Two  consultant 
reports  are  particularly  interesting  because  the  reports 
center  on  military  applications  of  the  BARS  concept. 

Integration  of  Experience 

A  modest  survey  was  conducted  of  the  other  nine 
Marins  officers  attending  the  U.S.  Army  Command  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Staff  College  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  survey  was  to  determine  the  degree  to  which 
the  nine  Marines'  experiences  relative  to  the  Performance 
Evaluation  System  compare  with  the  author's.  The  survey 
instrument  and  the  results  are  contained  in  Appendix  C, 
"Performance  Evaluation  System  Survey  of  Marine  Officer 
Students  Attending  the  U.S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff 
College ,  Class  of  1980."  In  several  instances,  insights 
shared  by  Marines  are  referred  to  in  the  study.  Use  of 
shared  experiences  has  been  limited  because  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  documenting  such  material  and  because  of  the  very 
small  number  of  Marines  participating  in  the  survey. 
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Organization  of  the  Study 


The  study  is  organized  into  six  chapters.  Chapter 
1  suggests  that  the  Marine  Corps  Performance  Evaluation 
System  is  not  an  ideal  system  in  terms  of  state-of-the-art 
developments  in  organizational  behavior  research  and  out¬ 
lines  a  problem  which  exists  because  of  deficiencies  in 
the  system.  Chapter  2  argues  that  the  Performance  Evalua¬ 
tion  System  is  not  achieving  its  performance  coaching/ 
counseling  objectives  using  either  the  current  appraisal 
instrument,  the  Fitness  Report,  or  the  counseling  concept 
set  forth  in  Section  3006  of  the  Performance  Evaluation 
System.  Chapter  3  demonstrates  that  BARS,  developed  by 
analyzing  a  job  in  terms  of  its  content,  and  evaluating 
the  effectiveness  of  observable,  on-the-job  behavior, 
capture  the  essential  elements  of  behavior  required  by  an 
ideal  performance  appraisal  system.  Chapter  a  shows  that 
the  operational  properties  of  BARS,  particularly  those 
related  to  performance  coaching/counseling,  coupled  with 
other  benefits  derived  from  the  development  process,  far 
outweigh  disadvantages  experienced.  Chapter  5  synthesizes 
and  summarizes  Chapters  2,  3,  and  4.  Finally,  Chapter  6 
presents  the  conclusion  and  recommendations. 


Chapter  2 


THE  PERFORMANCE  EVALUATION  SYSTEM 

The  Marine  Corps  Performance  Evaluation  System  is 
not  achieving  its  stated  objectives  for  performance 
coaching/counseling.  There  are  four  reasons  for  this 
short-coming:  (1)  the  system  is  dated  and  has  not  incor¬ 

porated  significant  advances  in  performance  appraisal 
theory  developed  in  the  past  two  decades,  (2)  the  Fitness 
Report,  the  present  appraisal  instrument,  is  unsatis¬ 
factory  as  a  performance  coaching/counseling  tool,  (3)  the 
prescribed  procedure  for  performance  coaching/counseling, 
using  a  modified  M80  technique,  is  not  applied  in  a  uni¬ 
form,  acceptable  manner  throughout  the  Marine  Corps,  and 
(4)  the  reluctance-to-counsel  phenomenon,  well-documented 
in  civilian  organizations,  is  present  among  Marine  report¬ 
ing  seniors. 

It  seems  apparent  that  failure  to  achieve  perform¬ 
ance  coaching/counseling  objectives,  as  outlined  in  the 
Performance  Evaluation  System ,  will  continue  unless 
actions  are  taken  to  minimize  the  short-comings  such  as 

(1)  developing  supporting  documents  and  instruments, 

(2)  establishing  positive  administrative  controls  to  en¬ 
sure  that  meaningful  coaching/counseling  is  performed,  and 
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(3)  educating  all  Marines  on  the  importance  and  execution 
of  the  System , 

Current  Performance  Appraisal  Systems  Theory 

The  current  Marine  Corps  Performance  Evaluation 
System  does  not  incorporate  recent  advances  in  performance 
appraisal  theory.  Because  this  study  proposes  to  modify 
the  present  Performance  Evaluation  System,  it  is  important 
to  appreciate  at  the  outset  the  characteristics  of  an 
ideal  performance  appraisal  system.  Lyman  W.  Porter, 
Edward  F.  Lawler,  and  J.  Richard  Hackman  have  conducted 
considerable  research  in  the  area  of  organizational  per¬ 
formance  appraisal.  Taking  into  account  the  needs  of 
organizations,  the  needs  of  individuals,  and  the  inherent 
conflicts  between  organizational  and  individual  needs, 
they  suggest  that  an  ideal  performance  appraisal  system 
encompasses  seven  characteristics.  The  seven  character¬ 
istics  are: 

1.  Measures  are  used  that  are  inclusive  of  all 
the  behaviors  and  results  that  should  be  performed. 

2.  The  measures  used  are  tied  to  behavior  and 
as  far  as  possible  are  objective  in  nature. 

3.  Moderately  difficult  goals  and  standards 
for  future  performance  are  set. 

4.  Measures  are  used  that  can  be  influenced  by 
an  individual's  behavior. 

5.  Appraisals  are  done  on  a  time  cycle  that 
approximates  the  time  it  takes  the  measures  to 
reflect  the  behavior  of  the  persons  being  evaluated. 


6.  The  persons  being  evaluated  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  participate  in  the  appraisal  process. 

7.  The  appraisal  system  interacts  effectively 
with  the  rewards  system. ^ 

As  a  related  matter  it  is  useful  for  analytical 
purposes  to  know  that  most  large  American  organizations 
have  performance  appraisal  systems.  The  systems  are  used 
for  a  variety  of  purposes,  but  generally  they  can  be 
grouped  into  one  of  the  following  two  categories:  ".  .  . 
(1)  the  maintenance  of  organizational  control,  and  (2) 
the  measurement  of  the  efficiency  with  which  the  organiza¬ 
tion's  human  resources  are  being  utilized,  and  the  im- 

o 

provement  of  these  resources.” 

Put  another  way,  performance  appraisal  systems  are 
used  both  for  institutional  purposes,  such  as  promotion, 
assignment,  merit  pay  increases,  etc.,  and  for  human  re¬ 
sources  development  purposes,  such  as  performance 
coaching/counseling.  Similarly,  the  objectives  of  the 
Marine  Corps'  performance  appraisal  process,  as  will  be¬ 
come  apparent  in  the  following  paragraphs,  focuses  on 
institutional  and  human  resources  development  purposes. 

The  Marine  Corps  Performance  Evaluation  System 

The  Marine  Corps  has  published  detailed  instruc¬ 
tions  concerning  the  philosophy  and  procedures  by  which 

ll_yman  W.  Porter,  Edward  F.  Lawler,  III,  and  J. 
Richard  Hackman,  Behavior  in  Orqanizations  (New  York: 
McGraw-Hill,  1975),  p.  339. 

^Cummings  and  Schwab,  op,  cit.,  p.  55. 
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its  members  are  to  conduct  their  performance  appraisal 
responsibilities.  The  guidance  is  contained  in  Marine 
Corps  Order  P161Q.7B,  Performance  Evaluation  System.  The 
Marine  Corps  has  four  specific  objectives  in  performance 
appraisal : 


(1)  The  first  and  focal  objective  is  the  im¬ 

provement  of  performance  ....  This  central 
objective  can  only  be  achieved  by  coupling  the  fit¬ 
ness  report  .  .  .  with  counseling  and  coaching  to 

determine  where,  and  how,  performance  should  be 
improved  .  .  . 

(2)  .  .  .  the  identification  of  those  Marines 

who  are  considered  qualified  for  advancement  .  .  . 

(3)  .  .  .  the  provision  of  assistance  to  in¬ 
dividual  Marines  in  identifying  those  performance 
and  character  attributes  which  require  improvement 
before  they  can  be  considered  qualified  for 
advancement . 

(4)  .  .  .  support  the  "career  pattern"  ap¬ 
proach  to  personnel  management  by  providing  .  .  . 

information  relating  to  both  a  Marine's  desired 
duty  assignment,  and  the  Marine's  suitability  for 
certain  future  duty  assignments.-5 

Objectives  (2)  and  (4)  are  clearly  related  to  the 
purpose  of  organizational  control.  Objectives  (1)  and  (3) 
are  related  to  the  purpose  of  improving  the  effectiveness 
of  human  resources. 

The  medium  through  which  the  Marine  Corps  achieves 
objectives  (2)  and  (4),  and  indirectly  attempts  to  support 
objectives  (1)  and  (3),  is  the  Fitness  Report  (NAVMC 
10835),  the  service's  performance  appraisal  instrument. 


3U.  S.  Marine  Corps  Order  P1610.7B.  Performance 
Evaluation  System.  23  February  1977.  p.  1-3.  See  Ap¬ 
pendix  A.  Performance  Evaluation  System  Extracts . 
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Attainment  of  objectives  (1)  and  (3)  is  the  focus  of  the 
section  of  the  Per  f ormance  Evaluation  System  titled 
"COUNSELING."  This  section  directs  the  accomplishment  of 
performance  coaching/counseling  utilizing  a  modified  MBO 
concept.  Although  it  will  be  discussed  in  detail  later, 
it  is  beginning  to  be  obvious  that  the  "letter"  of  the 
Performance  Evaluation  System  misses  the  perfect  appraisal 
system  criteria  in  the  area  of  behavioral  measures.  Thus 
the  design  is  clearly  dated.  Regrettably,  it  will  also  be 
demonstrated  in  the  following  pages  that  actual  perform¬ 
ance  in  the  field  by  reporting  seniors,  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  misses  the  "spirit"  not  only  of  the  Performance 
Evaluation  System ,  but  the  Porter,  Lawler,  Hackman  system 
as  well. 


The  Fitness  Report: 

Unsuitable  as  a  Counseling  Instrument 

From  the  following  review  it  will  become  apparent 
that  the  Fitness  Report  is  not  a  satisfactory  instrument 
for  performance  coaching/counseling. 

Fitness  Report 

The  only  instrument  the  Marine  Corps  uses  in  its 
performance  appraisal  system  is  the  Fitness  Report.  This 


i 
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report  has  been  in  use  by  the  Marine  Cores  since  1957, 
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h 

twenty-three  years.  In  this  period  the  only  major 
modification  has  been  its  conversion  from  a  manual  docu¬ 
ment  to  a  machine  readable  form. 

As  specified  in  the  cover  letter  which  promulgates 
the  seventy-six  page  Performance  Evaluation  System  direc¬ 
tive,  the  Fitness  Report,  has  two  purposes:  ".  .  .  to  aid 
in  personnel  assignment,  and  to  assist  selection  boards 
.  .  .  "5  Therefore,  this  directive  clearly  links  the 
Fitness  Report  to  the  institutional  need  to  maintain  posi¬ 
tive  control  over  the  organization's  promotions  and  as¬ 
signments.  On  the  other  hand,  nowhere  in  the  cover  letter 
is  reference  made  to  efficient  utilization  or  improvement 
of  the  organization's  human  resources.  By  such  omission 
there  appears  to  be  tacit  recognition  that  the  design  of 


^The  date,  1957,  is  an  estimate.  It  was  deter¬ 
mined  by  comparing  the  first  and  second  editions  of  The 
Marine  Officer ' s  Guide .  The  first  edition,  1956,  shows  a 

facsimile  of  the  then  existing  Fitness  Report.  The  form 
control  data  reflects  "(Rev.  8-54)."  The  form  itself  does 
not  include  a  rank  ordering  format.  The  second  edition, 
copyright  1964,  shows  a  Fitness  Report  with  form  control 
data"  (Rev.  6-63)  (Supercedes  2-57  and  4-61  .  .  .)." 

This  is  the  first  to  feature  the  rank  ordering  format. 
The  inference  drawn  is  that  the  "truth  teller"  came  into 
use  in  1957.  Earlier  conversation  with  career  civilians, 
normally  the  corporate  memory,  who  work  in  the  area  of 
forms  control  at  Headquarters,  U.S.  Marine  Corps  were  in¬ 
conclusive.  This  was  due  to  the  transfer  of  files  con¬ 
taining  such  obscure  information. 

5(J.S.  Marine  Corps  Order  P1610.78. 

Evaluation  System,  op.  cit.,  p.  1. 
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this  appraisal  instrument  does  not  directly  support  ef¬ 
fective  performance  coaching/counseling . ^  A  survey 
taken  in  April,  1980,  among  ten  Marine  officers  studying 
at  the  U.S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College  re¬ 
flected,  however,  that  eight  of  the  ten  officers  use  or 
have  used  the  Fitness  Report  as  a  general  guide  during 
their  counseling  of  subordinates.  The  results  of  the 
survey  suggest  that  the  Fitness  Report,  although  not  in¬ 
tended  as  a  coaching/counseling  instrument,  is  frequently 
used  as  such,  probably  because  it  is  the  only  performance 
appraisal  instrument  available. 

Format  of  the  Fitness  Report.  The  Fitness  Report 
is  actually  a  composite  of  three  generally  recognized 
forms  of  appraisal  technique.  As  can  be  seen  from  Figure 
1,  Fitness  Report,  Sections  A  and  D  are  administrative  in 
nature.  In  Section  B,  items  13  and  14  are  graphic  rating 
scales  of  performance  factors  and  traits,  respectively. 
The  definitions  of  both  the  listed  performance  factors  and 
the  traits,  as  well  as  the  literal  definitions  of  each 
mark  across  the  scale,  are  printed  on  the  reverse  side  of 
the  form.  Item  15,  known  among  Marines  as  the  "truth 


^Porter,  Lawler,  and  Hackman,  op.  cit.,  pp. 
316-319  and  338-339. 
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FITNESS  REPORT 
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teller,”  is  a  rank-ordering  device.7  Item  16  is  also  a 
form  of  graphic  rating  scale.  Finally,  Section  C  requires 
a  narrative  description  Of  the  rated  Marine's  professional 
character . 

Ambiguities  in  the  Graphic  Rating  Scales.  First, 
there  is  a  problem  with  graphic  rating  scales  of  perform¬ 
ance  factors  and  traits.  Performance  factors  and  traits 
are  replete  with  ambiguity.  In  spite  of  the  definitions 
of  each  trait,  identified  as  "qualities,"  on  Figure  2, 
Reverse  Side  of  Fitness  Report ,  and  definitions  of  each 
score;  i.e.,  "average,  above  average,"  etc.,  the  traits 
still  tend  to  be  vague  and  ambiguous.  "Loyalty"  is  the 
classic  conundrum.  An  officer  was  once  heard  to  remark 
that  loyalty  can  be  one  of  only  two  marks:  outstanding  or 
unsatisfactory:  either  a  man  is  one  hundred  percent  loyal 
to  or  he  is  not. 


7It  is  the  feeling  of  almost  every  Marine  officer 
with  whom  the  author  has  spoken  that  the  Fitness  Report, 
particularly  Item  15,  coupled  with  the  narrative  descrip¬ 
tion  of  professional  attributes,  provides  promotion  boards 
and  assignment  personnel  with  relatively  uncontaminated 
information  with  which  to  make  difficult  decisions.  The 
"truth  teller,"  while  not  a  perfect  method,  is  able, 
particularly  when  fitness  reports  are  aggregated  over  a 
period  of  time,  to  provide  highly  discriminating  insights 
into  a  peer  group.  More  competent  officers  can  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  less  competent.  And  those  with  the  most 
potential  to  serve  creditably  at  the  next  rank  can  be 
distinguished  from  those  with  the  least  potential  to  serve 
creditably.  Similarly,  identification  of  personnel  suit¬ 
able  for  key  and  sensitive  assignments  is  relatively 
apparent . 
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Another  quality  frequently  subject  to  ambiguous 
interpretation  is  "force."  The  reverse  side  of  the  fit¬ 
ness  report  form  shows  the  definition  of  "force"  to  be, 
"The  faculty  of  carrying  out  with  energy  and  resolution 
that  which  is  believed  to  be  reasonable,  right,  or  duty." 
Odd,  Webster 1 s  Third  New  International  Dictionary  offers 
eighteen  different  usages  of  "force"  as  a  noun — and  this 
is  not  one  of  them.  It  would  not  be  so  upsetting  except 
there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  attribute  "force"  to  those 
persons  who  speak  loudly,  frequently,  and  martially,  while 
quiet  persons  whose  performance  conforms  to  the  definition 
are  considered  to  be  less  forceful  than  their  blustering 
peers. 

Traits  Fail  to  Measure  Performance.  Next,  there  is 
the  fact  that  trait-oriented  appraisal  forms  tend  to  cause 
performance  appraisal  problems  regardless  of  the  type  of 
organization.  Cocanougher  and  Ivancevich  state,  "There  is 
an  overreliance  on  personality  traits,  which  are  difficult 
to  define  and  measure.  .  .  .  The  relationship  of  many  of 

O 

these  traits  to  performance  is  questionable."  william 
J.  Kearney  went  on  to  say,  ".  .  .  evaluation  of  traits, 

® A .  Benton  Cocanougher  and  John  M.  Ivancevich, 
"'BARS'  Performance  Rating  for  Sales  Force  Personnel," 
Journal  of  Marketing ,  42,  No.  3  (July,  1978),  p.  88.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  one  officer  pointed  out,  traits  are  a 
useful  measure  or  indicator  of  potential. 
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behavior,  or  results  do  not  produce  data  of  equal  useful¬ 
ness  for  improving  performance  when  fed  back  to  individ- 

9 

uals."  In  the  same  article,  Kearney  quotes  James 
Goodale  as  follows: 

It  is  clear  that  ratings  of  employee  traits 
fail  to  meet  this  criterion  of  useful  feedback. 
Telling  a  subordinate  that  he  is  average  in  initia¬ 
tive,  low  in  attitude,  and  above  average  in  matur¬ 
ity  creates  defensive  feelings  and  gives  him  little 
help  how  to  change. 

Traits  have  other  shortcomings.  They  are  not  well 
suited  to  specific  measurement.  To  describe  a  subordinate 
as  "above  average,"  meaning  "highly  qualified"  leaves  the 
general  impression  that  in  respect  to  the  particular 
trait,  the  person  is  in  good  shape.  But  exactly  how  use¬ 
ful,  in  terms  of  attaining  organizational  goals,  is  it  to 
describe  a  man's  degree  of  "loyalty"  or  "force"  as  "highly 
qualified?"  How  does  such  an  appraisal  reflect  the  sub¬ 
ordinate's  performance  in  relation  to  the  primary  mission 
for  the  rating  period  of  preparing  his  platoon  for  the 
battalion's  Operational  Readiness  Inspection?11  It  does 
not . 

Related  to  the  vagueness  problem  is  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  suggestion  of  what  efforts  at  improvement  are 


^william  J.  Kearney,  "Improving  Work  Performance 
Through  Appraisal,"  Human  Resource  Management ,  17,  No.  2 
(Summer,  1978),  p.  20. 

l°Ibid. 

^Robert  E.  Pitts  and  Ken  Thompson,  "The  Super¬ 
visor's  Survival  Guide:  Using  Job  Behavior  to  Measure 
Employee  Performance,"  Supervisory  Management ,  24,  No.  1 
(January,  1979),  p.  26. 
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necessary  to  move  up  to  the  mark  of  "excellent"  which 

conno  t/Xes  "qualified  to  degree  seldom  attained  by  others 

of  the  grade."  Unless  the  reporting  senior  can  explain 

what  the  rating  means,  he  or  she  can  leave  the  subordinate 

12 

feeling  frustrated  as  to  what  to  do  to  improve  it. 

Another  area  in  which  trait  ratings  fall  short, 
relative  to  the  Porter,  Lawler,  Hackman  performance  ap¬ 
praisal  criteria,  ".  .  .  is  that  there  seems  to  be  very 
little  correlation  between  actual  work  performance  and  the 
ratings.  The  scales  do  not  measure  performance,  only  the 
supervisor's  perception  of  it."^ 


One  Form  Used  for  All  Levels  of  the  Organization. 
Another  weakness  of  this  instrument  is  that  the  Marine 
Corps  Fitness  Report  is  used  for  all  ranks  from  general  to 
sergeant.  This  one-size-fits-all  form  obviously  has 
shortcomings  in  describing  the  degree  of  proficiency  the 
ratee  demonstrates  on  the  specific  tasks  which  comprise 
his  assignment.  Lieutenant  Colonel  David  S.  Rilling,  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  noted: 

The  exact  same  form  is  used  to  evaluate  a  sergeant 
as  is  used  to  evaluate  a  sergeant  major  in  the 
enlisted  rank  structure  and  secono  lieutenant  to 
the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  in  the  officer 
ranks.  I  believe  this  is  unacceptable  given  the 
complexity  of  modern  warfare  if,  indeed,  it  ever 
was  correct.  .  .  .  Generals  just  do  not  do  the  same 


12ibid. 

l^ibid. 
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things  that  second  lieutenants  do.  Why  should 
their  performance  description  be  the  same?l^ 

Rank-ordering  Not  Suitable  for  Counseling.  Another 
serious  concern  is  the  reality  that  counseling  a  subordi¬ 
nate  on  his  "general  value  to  the  service"  ranking  is  very 
vexing.  In  recognition  of  the  potentially  deleterious  and 
devisive  effects,  the  Per  formance  Evaluation  System  does 
not  reguire  that  the  completed  report  be  shown  to  the  man 
during  the  counseling  session.^  There  is  no  guestion 
that  the  "general  value  of  the  service"  block  is  important 
to  the  Marine  Corps  in  identifying  persons  for  promotion 
and  persons  most  competitive  for  key  assignments.  It  is 
not,  however,  useful  in  facilitating  development  of  the 
Marine  through  performance  counseling.  To  tell  a  Marine 
that  two  persons  were  ranked  above  him,  four  with  him,  and 
one  below  him  does  not  provide  useful  feedback.  It  does 
nothing  to  apprise  him  of  what  behaviors  will  lead  to 
improvement.  In  some  cases,  admittedly,  acguainting  a 
person  with  his  standing  in  the  rank  ordering  might  pro¬ 
vide  motivation  to  work  harder.  Such  a  technigue  must  be 
used  with  great  forethought.  It  can  be  as  dysfunctional 

l^Oavid  S.  Rilling,  "Personnel  Performance  Ap- 
oraisal--A  Need  For  Change,"  Marine  Corps  Gazette ,  64, 
No.  4/Aprii,  1980),  0.  49. 

15(j.  S.  Marine  Corps  Order  P1610.7B,  Performance 
Evaluation  Report,  Washington,  D.C.:  Government  Print- 
ing  Office,  23  February  1977,  d.  3-15. 
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as  it  can  be  motivating  and  there  is  no  way  to  tell  how  an 
individual  will  react. 

Narrative  Description.  Finally,  although  narrative 
descriptions  are  not,  per  se ,  objectionable  as  performance 
coaching/counseling  tools,  the  problem  is  one  of  quality 
control  throughout  the  Marine  Corps.  Some  officers  write 
very  vivid,  useful  descriptions  of  their  subordinates. 
Some  do  not.  Obviously  the  latter  would  be  of  no  help  in 
attempting  to  achieve  effective  counseling.  Given  the 
weight  of  opinion  that  the  graphic  rating  scales  and  the 
rank-ordered  distribution  are  deficient  as  counseling 
tools,  it  would  be  short-sighted  indeed  to  rely  on  the 
blind  hope  that  all  reporting  seniors  will  write  suffici¬ 
ently  complete  narrative  descriptions  to  satisfy  the 
criteria  of  ideal  performance  appraisal.  Therefore,  nar¬ 
rative  descriptions,  because  all  reporting  seniors  do  not 
write  vivid,  useful  word  pictures,  do  not  qualify  as  an 
adequate  tool  for  effective  performance  coaching/coun¬ 
seling. 

Lack  of  Uniform  Application  of  MSP  Technique 

The  prescribed  procedure  for  performance  coaching/ 
counseling,  using  a  modified  MBO  technique,  is  set  forth 
in  Section  3006  of  the  Per formance  Evaluation  System.  The 
section  is  titled  "Counseling."  Its  provisions  are  not 
apDlied  in  a  uniform,  acceptable  manner  throughout  the 
Marine  Corps.  This  can  be  substantiated  by  showing  that 
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(1)  the  prescribed  system  is  a  general,  conceptual  set  of 
guidelines  with  no  supplementary  instrument  to  ensure  uni¬ 
formity  and  no  administrative  controls  to  encourage  com¬ 
pliance,  (2)  stark,  unequivocable  evidence  ex'sts  to  show 
that  performance  coaching/counseling  duties  are  being 
widely  neglected,  and  (3)  reluctance-to-counsel ,  related 
to  each  of  the  foregoing  and  a  pervasive  phenomenon  in 
large  organizations,  is  almost  certainly  present  in  the 
Marine  Corps.  It  can  be  minimized  by  understanding  why 
responsible  managers  tend  to  neglect  their  counseling 
responsibilities . 

An  MBO  Concept  for  Performance  Coachinq/Counselinq. 

The  Performance  Evaluation  System  provides,  aside 
from  the  Fitness  Report,  for  the  attainment  of  the  human 
resources  development  objectives,  that  is,  performance 
coaching/counseling,  using  an  MBO  concept.  The  MBO  con¬ 
cept  is,  at  best,  sketchily  described.  The  concept  con¬ 
sists  of  four  procedures: 

(1)  Review  with  the  Marine,  individual  per¬ 
formance  to  date. 

(2)  Evaluate  this  performance. 

(3)  Jointly  establish  a  definite  target(s) 
(i.e.,  a  plan  requiring  the  Marine's  efforts)  for 
maintenance  or  improvement  of  performance  levels. 

(4)  Establish  a  coaching  plan  (i.e.,  a  plan 
requiring  the  reporting  senior's  participation)  to 
guide  the  Marine  toward  the  target(s)  established 
in  step  ( 3 ) . 

s.  Marine  Caros  Order  P1610.7B.  °er  f ormancs 
Evaluation  System .  op.  cit.,  p.  3-13. 
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The  description  provides  examples  of  both  properly 
and  poorly  stated  targets.  The  targets,  expressed  in 
classic  MBO  style,  state  the  action  to  be  taken,  the  iden¬ 
tifiable  results,  and  the  time  limit.'''7  Two  examples 
are:  (1)  "Get  a  regulation  haircut  at  least  once  every 

ten  days,"  and  (2)  "Prepare  a  master  list  of  all  third 

1 8 

quarter  training  requirements  by  10  December." 

In  contrast  to  the  Fitness  Report  which  is  a  formal 
document  with  strict  controls  governing  its  forwarding  to 
Headquarters,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  the  MBO  concept  is  nei¬ 
ther  supported  by  a  formal  document,  nor  executed  in  a 
controlled,  supervised  manner.  The  accomplishment  of  the 
performance  coaching/counseling  required  by  this  half  of 
the  system  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  initiative, 
self-confidence,  and  complete  professionalism  of  each 
reporting  senior.  Some  are  occasionally  found  wanting  for 
there  is  considerable  evidence  that  many  reporting  seniors 
fail  to  properly  coach  and  counsel. 

Evidence  of  Failure  of  Reporting  Seniors  to  Coach 
and  Counsel.  Three  brief  examples  are  cited  of  failures 
on  the  part  of  reporting  seniors  to  coach/counsel  in 

l7Anthony  P.  Raia,  Managing  by  Objectives 
(Glenview,  IL:  Scott  Foresman,  19  74),  p")  64. 

18U.  S.  Marine  Corps  Order  P1610.7B.  Performance 
Evaluation  System .  op.  cit.,  pp.  3-14  and  3-15. 


accordance  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Performance 
Evaluation  System . 

To  begin  with,  the  author  can  personally  attest  to 
the  fact  that  he  has  never  been  counseled  using  an  M80 
methodology.  In  the  past  ten  years  he  has  been  meaning¬ 
fully  counseled  on  his  performance,  in  a  manner  approxi¬ 
mating  the  spirit  of  the  order,  by  only  three  of  nine 
reporting  seniors. 

In  a  perceptive,  thorough  article  discussing  the 

Marine  Corps  Performance  Evaluation  System.  Lieutenant 

Colonel  David  S.  Rilling  comments: 

A  review  of  my  own  jacket  reflects  that  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  .  .  .  quite  a  lot  of  counseling  over  the 

years.  The  line-outs  in  section  23  are  all  neatly 
recorded.  Wh^e  it  is  very  true  that  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  many  o.  the-spot  personal  critiques,  such 
sessions  were  never  in  connection  with  fitness 
reports  with  the  exception,  if  memory  serves  cor¬ 
rectly,  of  three  reporting  seniors.  This  aspect  of 
our  system  is  neglected  and  needs  fine  tuning. I9 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Donald  E.  Shaet,  U.S.  Marine  Corps, 

recounts  an  even  more  revealing  annecdote: 

Perhaps  the  most  startling  illustration  of  this 
occurred  in  1975  in  the  10th  Marines  while  I  was 
appraising  a  fine  master  gunnery  sergeant  of  the 
gist  of  his  fitness  report  and  counseling  him  on 
his  performance.  He  had  over  twenty  years  service 
at  the  time.  During  the  session,  he  developed  a 
puzzled  and  surprised  look.  When  I  asked  what  was 
wrong,  he  replied, 

"Nothing  sir,  it's  just  that  I'm  surprised  you 
are  taking  the  time  to  do  this  with  me.  You're  the 
first  one  who  has  done  so.  Also,  I'm  a  bit  puzzled 
because,  it  hardly  seems  worth  your  time  since  you 
know  I'm  aoing  to  retire  in  less  then  six  months." 

l^Rilling,  op.  cit.,  p.  52.  Note  in  Figure  1, 
Fitness  Report ,  that  block  23  is  to  be  annotated  by  the 
reporting  senior  that  he  has  counseled  the  rated  Marine. 
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Hard  to  believe?  Yes.  However,  if  you  will 
reflect  for  a  moment  the  quality  of  counseling  you 
have  received  or  ask  others  about  their  performance 
counseling  experiences,  it  won't  take  much  investi¬ 
gating  to  realize  that  Marine  leaders  are  not  doing 
as  well  in  this  area  as  they  should. 20 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Shaet  later  observed: 

The  average  Marine  leader  has  the  integrity  not  to 
discount  these  obligations  willingly  and  knowing¬ 
ly.  Why  is  it  then  that  the  force  of  a  Marine 
Corps  order  together  with  a  recognized  responsi¬ 
bility  to  maximize  resources  and  ethical  require¬ 
ments  are  not  sufficient  to  ensure  that  performance 
counseling  gets  done  well,  if  at  all?2l 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Shaet  suggested  the  answer  to  the 

question — why  military  officers  are  reluctant  to 

counsel — may  lie  in  a  review  of  the  management  literature 

relating  to  civilian  organizations. 


Reluctance -to -Counsel .  Marine  officers  are  not  alone  in 
their  reluctance  to  counsel  subordinates,  organization 
behavior  literature  is  replete  with  articles  discussing 
the  problem.  Douglas  McGregor  identified  several.  Refer¬ 
ring  to  conventional  performance  appraisals  based  upon 
trait-oriented  and/or  rank-ordered  instruments  he  wrote: 

The  conventional  approach,  unless  handled  with 
consummate  skill  and  delicacy,  constitutes  some¬ 
thing  dangerously  close  to  a  violation  of  the 
integrity  of  the  personality.  Managers  are  uncom¬ 
fortable  when  they  are  put  in  the  position  of 
"playing  God."  The  respect  we  hold  for  the  value 
of  the  individual  leaves  us  distressed  when  we  must 


20Donald  E.  Schaet,  "Listen  Marine,  You  Gotta 
Treat  People  Like  People,"  Marine  Corps  Gazette ,  61 
(December,  1977),  p.  40. 

21Ibid.,  o.  42. 
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take  responsibility  for  judging  the  personal  worth 
of  a  fellow  man.  Vet  the  conventional  approach  to 
performance  appraisal  forces  us,  not  only  to  make 
such  judgements  and  to  see  them  acted  upon,  but 
also  to  communicate  them  to  those  we  have  judged. 
Small  wonder  we  resist!22 

McGregor  goes  on  to  point  out  that  this  resistance 

may  be  sound  in  that  it  reflects  the  manager's  concern  for 

the  emotional  well-being  of  his  subordinates  and  his  un- 

23 

willingness  to  treat  them  like  physical  objects. 

A  number  of  other  writers  say  the  problem,  in  part, 
is  that  managers,  as  a  group,  lack  training  in  the  philo¬ 
sophy  of  performance  appraisal  and  related  techniques  of 
effective,  non-threatening  performance  counseling.  Robert 
C.  McCoy  noted  that  the  public  image  of  business  execu¬ 
tives  being  "tough  minded"  tended  to  be  true  more  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  dealing  with  facilities,  materials,  engineering, 
and  economics  than  with  the  effective  leadership  of  sub¬ 
ordinates.  Many  stumbling  employees  tend  to  be  carried  by 
their  organization.  He  suggests  that  managers  avoid 
firing  obviously  incompetent  employees  for  a  variety  of 
reasons : 

— some  rationalize  that  the  poor  employee  is  better 
than  none  at  all, 

— maybe  he'll  quit  soon, 

— wait  for  a  "Mr.  Wonderful"  to  come  along  and 
handle  the  problem, 

22Douglas  McGregor,  "An  Uneasy  Look  at 
Performance  Appraisal,"  Harvard  Business  Review ,  35,  No. 
3  (May/June,  1957),  p.  90. 

23Ibid.,  po.  90-91. 
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—  some  delegate  the  task  to  a  subordinate, 

— some  hire  external  consultants  to  do  the  job. 24 
It  is  apparent  that  leading  up  to  the  employee's  incom¬ 
petent  performance  was  a  general  lack  of  effective  or  even 
attempted  performance  counseling.  McCoy  offers  the  reason 
that,  in  addition  to  not  wanting  to  "play  God,"  the  man¬ 
ager  wished  to  avoid  engagement  "in  a  potentially  explo- 

25 

sive  or  emotionally  disturbing  situation."  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  training  was  needed  to  make  managers  aware  of 
how  costly  to  the  organization  is  the  avoidance  of  coun¬ 
seling  of  average  and  below  average  employees. 

He  pointed  out  ".  .  .  management  has  a  responsi¬ 

bility  to  others  in  the  organization — that  the  maintenance 
of  'bad  apples'  can  lead  to  lowered  standards  and  lower 

productivity,  culminating  in  potential  disaster  for 
26 

all."  McCoy  stressed  the  need  for  a  method  of  coun¬ 
seling  employees  that  would  be: 

.  .  .  less  threatening  and  distressing  to  the  boss 
.  .  .  more  contributing  to  management  effective¬ 
ness,  profit,  and  performance  .  .  .  more  humane  and 
developmental  for  the  unsatisfactory  performer.27 


24Robert  C.  McCoy,  "Performance  Review:  Con¬ 

fronting  the  Poor  Performer,"  Supervisory  Management ,  21 
(July,  1976),  pp.  13-14. 

25Ibid. ,  pp.  12-13. 

26Ibid.,  p.  15. 

27Ibid . ,  p.  14. 


The  training  problem  outlined  by  McCoy  was  also 
highlighted  by  John  M.  Ivancevich,  and  others,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  terms  of  integrating  the  goal-setting  process 

28 

with  the  coaching  and  counseling  steps. 

Patricia  C.  Smith  and  L.  M.  Kendall  identified 
another  facet  of  the  reluctance-to-counsel  problem.  They 
point  out  that  the  list  of  traits  presented  to  raters  on  a 
form  presupposes  the  raters  agree  both  with  the  applica¬ 
bility  of  the  traits  and  the  intrepretation  of  the 
traits.  They  write: 

Without  consensus  among  the  raters,  more  impor¬ 
tantly,  the  raters  cannot  be  expected  to  utilize 
the  scales  offered  to  them  with  any  conviction  or 
agreement. 

Moreover,  the  rater  must  be  "sold"  upon  the 
desirability  of  completing  the  ratings  honestly  and 
carefully,  which  means  that  the  rating  scales  must 
have  face  validity  for  the  purposes  of  the  rater 
(which  include  guidance  and  counseling).  ...  29 

Thus  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  commitment  to  effec¬ 
tive  counseling  if  the  rater  has  no  faith  in  his  instru¬ 
ment.  The  view  of  Robert  C.  Ford  and  Kenneth  M.  Jennings 
appears  to  be  complementary: 


2®John  M.  Ivancevich,  and  others,  "Goal  Setting: 
The  Tenneco  Approach  to  Personnel  Development  and  Manage¬ 
ment  Effectiveness,"  Organizational  Dynamics ,  7,  No.  3 

(Winter,  1978),  pp.  60-61. 

29Patricia  Cain  Smith  and  L.  M.  Kendall, 
"Retranslation  of  Expectations:  An  Approach  to  the 

Construction  of  Unambiguous  Anchors  for  Rating  Scales," 
Journal  of  Applied  Psychology ,  47,  No.  2  (April,  1963), 

pp.  149-150. 
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Performance  appraisal  problems  develop  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  It  is  relatively  easy  to 
justify  an  evaluation  that  is  similar  to  others,  is 
favorably  biased,  or  is  based  on  some  noteworthy 
example  of  performance  (good  or  bad).  On  the  other 
hand,  this  justification  becomes  far  more  difficult 
when  a  precise  distinction  is  made  with  an  im¬ 
precise  measure  or  when  it  is  necessary  to  recall  a 
steady  good  performance  and  compare  it  with  a 
sporadic  brilliant  one.30 

A  particular  problem  related  to  a  military  situa¬ 
tion  is  reported  in  1963  by  Robert  A.  Zawacki  and  Peter  E. 
LaSota,  at  the  time,  instructors  at  the  U.  S.  Air  Force 
Academy.  They  noted  that: 

Commanders  are  rightly  concerned  about  the 
direct  conflict  between  their  counseling  role  and 
responsibilities  and  their  role  of  disciplinarian. 
This  concern  is  understandable  when  one  realizes 
that  few  of  our  present-day  commanders  have  much 
management  training  to  supplement  the  technical 
competence  that  earned  then  their  promotions  and 
positions  of  responsibility.31 

This  reluctance-to-counsel  problem  is  also  related 
to  the  gap  between  the  appraiser's  perceptions  of  the 
employee's  performance,  and  the  employees  perception  of 
his  performance.  This  appears  to  be  related  to  the 
"self-concept"  identified  by  Zawacki  and  LaSota.  In  the 
absence  of  any  feedback  at  all,  or  barring  negative  feed¬ 
back,  the  employee's  concept  of  self  tends  to  lead  him  to 


30Robert  C.  Ford  and  Kenneth  M.  Jennings,  "How  to 
Make  Performance  Appraisals  More  Effective,"  Personnel , 
54,  No.  2  (March/April ,  1977),  p.  52. 

31Robert  A.  Zawacki  and  Peter  E.  LaSota,  "The  Air 
Force  Supervisor:  Giving  and  Receiving  Help,"  Air 
University  Review,  25  ( January /February ,  1974),  p.  79. 
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32 

have  a  good  opinion  of  himself  and  efforts.  If  the 

l 

supervisor's  opinion  of  the  efforts  is  not  as  sanguine, 
any  resulting  performance  interview  will  be  fraught  with 
conflict . 35 

John  0.  Colby  and  Robert  L.  Wallace  go  on  to  say: 

Realizing  that  subordinates  are  likely  to  re¬ 
ject  their  criticism,  supervisors  frequently  avoid 
confronting  an  employee  with  areas  of  poor  perform¬ 
ance.  But  the  supervisor  who  doesn't  face  the 
problem  will  find  himself  in  a  serious  bind  later 
because  he  did  not  deal  with  the  employee.34 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  appraiser  is  weak  or 

poorly  trained,  the  realization  that  he  must  counsel  an 

employee  on  his  performance  may  lead,  indeed,  generally 

does  lead  to  a  higher  evaluation  than  when  explanations  of 

35 

evaluations  are  not  required. 

As  Pogo  is  reported  to  have  said  some  years  ago, 
"We  have  met  the  enemy  and  he  is  us."  The  foregoing  in¬ 
sights  into  counseling  problems  in  the  civilian  sector  are 
assumed  to  be  operational  in  the  military  as  well.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  three  military  examples  of  failure  to  counsel 


32Ibid . ,  pp.  78-79. 

33John  D.  Colby  and  Ronald  L.  Wallace,  "The  Art 
of  Levelling  with  Subordinates  about  Their  Performance," 
Supervisory  Management,  20,  No.  12  (December,  1975),  p. 
27. 

34Ibid . 

35William  J.  Kearney,  "Improving  Work  Performance 
Through  Appraisal,"  Human  Resource  Management ,  17,  No.  2 
(Summer,  1978),  p.  19. 
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cited  in  the  preceeding  section  stemmed  from  some  fail¬ 
ing.  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  the  variety  of  reasons 
for  reluctance-to-counsel  were  partly  to  blame. 

Conclusion 

A  review  of  the  Marine  Corps  Performance  Evaluation 
System  reveals  that  this  system  is  not  achieving  its 
stated  objective  of  effective  performance  coaching/coun¬ 
seling  partly  because  of  three  existing  deficiencies. 
First,  comparison  of  the  four  stated  objectives  of  the 
Marine  Corps  Performance  Evaluation  System  with  the 
Porter,  Lawler,  Hackman  ideal  performance  appraisal  model, 
demonstrates  that  the  Marine  Corps  system  is  out  of  date. 
The  most  obvious  deficiency  is  that  the  Marine  Corps 
system  has  no  formal  mechanism  to  identify  "most  effec¬ 
tive"  behavior  and  "least  effective"  behavior.  Second, 
the  Marine  Corps  does  not  have  an  appraisal  instrument 
which  is  satisfactory  as  a  performance  coaching/counseling 
tool.  Third,  the  Marine  Corps  is  failing  to  achieve  even 
the  spirit  of  its  objectives  in  performance  coaching/coun¬ 
seling  because  it  does  not  have  an  adequate  set  of  admin¬ 
istrative  controls  on  the  coaching/counseling  process. 
And  fourth,  these  controls  plus  training  of  reporting 
seniors  are  essential  to  minimize  the  too  human  tendency 
to  avoid  the  stresses  of  face-to-face  performance  coun¬ 
seling. 
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At  the  same  time,  the  Marine  Corps'  only  perform¬ 
ance  appraisal  instrument,  the  Fitness  Report,  does  pro¬ 
vide  the  Marine  Corps  with  relatively  uncontaminated 
information  with  which  the  organization  can  make  key 
personnel  decisions.  The  rank-ordered  distribution,  that 
is,  the  "truth  teller,"  and  the  narrative  description  pro¬ 
vide  the  greatest  share  of  the  insight.  The  Fitness  Re¬ 
port  is,  therefore,  well  suited  to  the  institutional  needs 
of  the  Marine  Corps. 

What  is  needed  is  an  instrument,  a  second  instru¬ 
ment,  which  has  the  following  features: 

(1)  Behaviorally  based  to  satisfy  the  criteria 
suggested  by  the  Porter,  Lawler,  and  Hackman  ideal 
performance  appraisal  system  model,  and 

(2)  Integrated  into  the  Performance  Evaluation 
System  with  sufficient  administrative  controls  to 
ensure  that  reporting  seniors  are,  in  fact,  execu¬ 
ting  their  duties  to  the  letter  and  in  the  spirit 
intended. 

A  possible  instrument  which  might  satisfy  the 
Porter,  Lawler,  and  Hackman  criteria  is  behaviorally 
anchored  rating  scales  (BARS).  No  other  appraisal  system, 
with  significant  coverage  in  organizational  behavior 
literature,  is  so  behaviorally  based.  Since  adequate 
administrative  controls  are  relatively  simple  to  design, 
the  critical  questions  are:  do  BARS,  in  fact,  satisfy  the 
Porter,  Lawler,  and  Hackman  criteria?  Are  they  feasible 
for  the  Marine  Corps? 


Chapters  3  and  4  examine  these  questions.  Chap¬ 
ter  3  is  descriptive  in  nature,  in  that  it  describes  the 
early  rationale  for  the  development  of  BARS  and  presents, 
in  some  detail,  the  six-step  development  process.  Chap¬ 
ter  4  is  evaluative,  in  that  it  examines  different  view¬ 
points  concerning  the  utility  of  BARS  as  a  coaching/coun¬ 
seling  instrument. 


Chapter  ? 


8EHA V I  UR ALL  V  ANCHOREC  Rating  SCALES  9 AR  S  , 

Because  behavioraily  anchored  rating  scales  BARS; 
are  so  uniquely  benavioral  in  content  and  differert  from 
other  performance  appraisal  formats,  they  will  oe  intro¬ 
duced  in  three  steps.  First,  an  example  a  behavioraily 
anchored  rating  scale  (BARS)  is  presented  to  enable  the 
reader  to  see  one  dimension  of  a  final  product.  Second, 
the  history  of  BARS  development  is  briefly  reviewed  to 
portray  the  originally  perceived  need  and  motivation  that 
led  to  the  creation  of  a  behaviorally-baseo  aooraisal 
system.  An  understanding  of  the  background  will  help  the 
reader  better  appreciate  the  vacuum  BARS  are  intended  to 
fill.  Finally,  the  procedures  used  in  the  development  of 
BARS  are  examined  in  detail  to  enhance  the  reader's  under¬ 
standing  of  the  method,  and  his  ability  to  judge  foi  nim- 
self  the  method's  validity  and  potential. 

Preview:  A  BARS  in  Hand 

With  a  behavioraily  anchored  rating  scale  (BARS)  in 
hand,  it  will  be  somewhat  easier  to  visualize  the  singular 
benefits  their  early  proponents  had  in  mind,  ana  to  follow 
the  logic  of  the  development  sequence. 
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Figure  3,  Dealing  with  the  Public ,  is  one  of  six 
BARS  describing  the  range  of  job-related,  performance  be¬ 
haviors  expected  cf  a  police  patrolman  in  the  Dallas 
Police  Department.''’  This  set  of  BARS  was  developed  by 
Thomas  A.  OeCotiis  as  part  of  a  doctoral  dissertation. 
DeCotiis  determined  that  the  precinct  patrolman's  job  is 
comprised  of  six  major  dimensions.  In  addition  to  "Deal¬ 
ing  with  the  Puoiic,"  tne  major  dimensions  are: 

(1)  Personal  and  Public  Safety. 

(2)  Breaking  in  New  Officers. 

(  3 'i  written  and  Oral  Communication. 

(4)  Maturity,  Conscientiousness,  Dedication, 
Integrity . 

(5)  Teamwork  and  Cooperation. 

Referring  to  Figure  3,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  be- 
haviorally  specific  levels  of  performance  are  all  related 
to  one  specific  facet  of  the  overall  patrolman's  job: 
dealing  with  the  public.  It  is  also  apparent  that  the 
behaviors  are  listed  from  "most  effective"  at  the  top  to 
"least  effective"  at  the  bottom.  Notice  that  there  are 
seven  behaviors,  or  incidents  on  the  scale.  The  number  of 
incidents,  as  will  be  discussed  later,  will  vary  depending 
on  the  job  and  the  research  design.  Notice  also  that 

-Thomas  A.  DeCotiis,  "The  Development  and  Evalua¬ 
tion  of  Behaviorallv  Anchored  Rating  Scales  for  the  Job  of 
Police  Patrolman,"  PhD  dissertation,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  1974),  pp.  294-290. 
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PEALING  WITH  THS  PU9HC  -  Resoects  the  Individuality 
a  f  tne  citizen,  ana  neios  citizen  with  matters  that 
may  not  De  police  Business;  maintains  and  develcos 
the  deoartment's  Image  through  citizen  contacts; 
treats  each  citizen  contact  as  though  It  were  im- 
oortant;  exercises  oatlence  In  citizen  contacts  -- 
takes  time  to  listen  to  ana  calm  down  the  citizen; 
maintains  own  "cool"  regardless  of  citizen  effort  to 
arovoke;  avoids  antagonizing  or  aouslng  citizen. 

Read  each  examole  of  oatralnan  Behavior  and  then  out 
a  check-mark  By  the  examole  that  Best  reoresents  now  you 
would  exoect  the  oatrolman  you  are  rating  to  typically  per¬ 
form  In  this  aspect  of  his  jon. 

7.  _  A  patrolman  was  flagged  down  oy  a  woman  with  sev¬ 

eral  small  Children.  The  woman  told  the  oatrolman 
that  she  had  no  money  or  food  for  herself  or  her 
children.  The  oatrolman  assisted  the  woman  in  find¬ 
ing  emergency  helo  far  herself  ana  her  children. 

6.  _ _  A  patrolman  noticed  a  new  store  aoout  to  ooen  on 

his  Beat.  The  oatrolman  went  to  the  location  and 
introduced  himself  to  tne  owners,  explained  available 
police  programs,  ana  discussed  building  security  witn 
them . 

5.  _  A  oatrolman  and  his  partner  were  called  to  a  dis- 

turoance  Between  a  orunw  man  ana  his  wife.  The  hus- 
oand  told  the  patrolmen  that  ne  was  going  to  "work 
them  over"  if  they  didn’t  get  out  of  his  house.  This 
patrolman  explained  to  the  man  that  they  were  not 
looking  for  trouble,  out  only  for  a  way  to  helo  the 
man  and  his  wife.  After  aoout  20  minutes  of  talking 
the  man  willingly  went  to  a  neighbor's  house  to  scene 
tne  night. 

4.  _ A  oatrolman  was  called  to  a  domestic  disturbance 

wnere  a  man  had  threatened  to  kill  nis  wife.  The 
oatrolman  talked  to  the  man,  while  the  man  explained 
his  troubles  to  the  oatrolman  and  calmed  himself  down. 

2.  _  when  called  to  a  family  disturbance  that  Is  still 

in  the  talking  stage,  the  oatrolman  listens  for  a  few 
minutes  in  order  to  find  out  wnat  the  oroblem  is.  If 
the  disturbance  seems  to  be  getting  out  of  hand,  the 
oatrolman  separates  the  parties  and  listens  to  both 
sides.  He  then  brings  them  together  again  and  lets 
them  try  to  resolve  the  oroblem. 

2.  _ A  motorist  was  stocoed  for  running  a  red  light. 

The’  motorist  was  oolite  at  first  contact  and  sorry 
that  he  had  made  a  mistake.  The  patrolman  lectured 
the  motorist  at  length  about  his  Bad  driving  habits 
and  ended  uo  upsetting  him. 

1.  _ A  patrolman  stooped  a  motorist  for  speeding  in  an 

old  run-down  car.  The  patrolman  approached  the  ve¬ 
hicle  and  said  to  the  driver,  "I’m  surprised  you  can 
move,  let  alone  exceed  the  soeed  limit  in  this  heap". 


Figure  3. 

Dealing  with  the  Public 
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Dealing  with  the  Public  is  one  of  six  job  dimensions.  The 
number  of  job  dimensions  may  vary  from  5  to  as  high  as 
21.  Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  BARS  are  devoid 
of  ambiguous  traits  and  other  vague  references  to  person¬ 
ality. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  reader  four  additional  com¬ 
plete  sets  of  BARS  are  incorporated  into  this  study  as 
Appendixes  C,  0,  E,  and  F.  They  are  interesting  because 
each  is  a  military  application  of  BARS  theory.  The  ap¬ 
pendixes  focus  on  Naval  officers,  U.S.  Navy  recruiters, 
West  Point  cadets,  and  Marine  Corps  recruiters.  Now,  what 
do  these  BARS  do  that  other  appraisal  instruments  do  not? 
To  answer  this  question  it  is  necessary  to  review  the  work 
of  Patricia  C.  Smith  and  L.  M.  Kendall,  the  original 
researchers  and  proponents  of  BARS. 

^  History  of  BARS  Development 

i 

The  history  of  BARS  development  falls  into  two 
periods:  the  1960's  and  the  1970's.  In  1963,  Smith  and 

Kendall  reported  their  revolutionary  performance  appraisal 
system  in  a  seminal  article  in  the  Journal  o  f  Applied 
Psychology .  This  methodology  laid  dormant  until  the  early 
1970's  when  it  attracted  a  small  but  ardent  following. 

1963:  The  Seed 

Smith  and  Kendall  felt  that  traditional  trait- 
oriented  appraisal  instruments  developed  for  organizations 
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by  psychologists  resulted  in  the  psychologists'  values, 

interpretations,  and  beliefs  about  behavior  being  imposed 
2 

on  the  raters. 

As  noted  in  Chapter  2,  Smith  and  Kendall  suggested 
that  traditional  rating  procedures  were  not  taken  seri¬ 
ously  by  raters  because  the  raters  felt  the  appraisal 
instruments  lacked  face-validity.  Smith  and  Kendall  rea¬ 
soned  that  the  lack  of  face  validity  led  to  a  decreased 
commitment  on  the  part  of  the  raters,  and  this,  in  turn, 
tended  to  result  in  considerable  psychometric  error.  They 
hypothesized  that  valid,  reliable  appraisal  instruments 
could  be  developed  with  the  participation  of  persons  know¬ 
ledgeable  in  the  particular  job.  They  decided  upon  a 
variation  of  the  critical  incident  method  in  which  a  range 
of  reasonably  expectable  hypothetical  behaviors  would  be 
generated  by  supervisors  familiar  with  the  job  for  which 
the  instrument  was  being  developed.  The  incidents  would 
be  sorted  by  related  types  into  job  dimensions.  For  in¬ 
stance,  all  incidents  describing  some  manner  of  speaking 
or  writing  would  probably  be  grouped  into  a  dimension 
titled  "communications"  and  incidents  related  to  an  abil¬ 
ity  to  fix  machinery  would  be  grouped  under  "mechanical 
aptitude."  Then  all  behaviors  within  one  dimension  would 


2Patricia  C.  Smith  and  L.  M.  Kendall,  "Retransla¬ 
tion  of  Expectations:  An  Approach  to  the  Construction  of 
Unambiguous  Anchors  for  Rating  Scales,"  Journal  o f  Applied 
Psychology ,  47,  No.  2  (1963),  p.  149. 
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be  scaled  in  levels  from  "most  effective"  to  "least  effec¬ 
tive."  It  was  reasoned  that  an  employee's  actual  perform¬ 
ance  would  reside  somewhere  along  the  resulting  scales. 

It  was  also  reasoned  that  the  participation  would  lead  to 
scaled  behaviors  described  in  the  language  related  to  the 
job  and  reflecting  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  job. 

This,  hopefully,  would  lead  to  increased  commitment  on  the 
part  of  the  supervisors  in  completing  ratings  because  of 
the  obvious  validity  and  usefulness  of  the  descriptions. 

Smith  and  Kendall  concluded  that: 

The  potential  advantages  of  scales  .  .  .  are  obvi-  j 
ous;  they  are  rooted  in,  and  referable  to,  actual  I 
observed  behavior;  evaluations  of  the  behavior  have  ! 
been  made  by  judges  at  least  reasonably  comparable  j 
to  those  who  will  eventually  use  the  scales;  | 

•  •  »  ^  i 

3 

i 

At  the  time  of  their  original  work  on  the  BARS, 

Smith  and  Kendall  were  attempting  to  cope  with  three  psy¬ 
chometric  problems  evident  in  existing  performance  ap¬ 
praisal  formats:  central  tendency,  halo,  and  leniency. 

Accordingly  they  expected  the  BARS  would  reduce  the  three 
sources  of  measurement  error  because: 

The  use  of  expected  behaviors  is  intended 
to  encourage  such  conscientiousness  by  making 
the  predictions  (a)  so  concrete  that,  in  view 
of  previous  agreement  by  the  peer  (head  nurse) 
group,  central  tendency  or  hedging  effects 
will  be  minimized;  and  (b)  so  verifiable  that 
the  insight,  judgement,  values,  etc.,  of  the 


3Ibid.,  p.  154. 
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rater  are  potentially  challenged  if  later  be¬ 
havior  of  the  ratee  should  fail  to  confirm  the 
prediction . 4 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  little,  if  any,  fur¬ 
ther  research  was  performed  on  the  BARS  process  from  1963, 
when  the  Smith  and  Kendall  article  first  appeared  in  the 
Journal  of  Applied  Psychology ,  until  1973.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  the  original  researcher's  interest  in  the 
scales  was  in  large  part  psychometric  and  not  opera¬ 
tional.  Operational  refers  to  the  standard  organizational 
uses  of  an  appraisal  instrument:  assignments,  selection, 
promotion,  counseling.  Psychometric  means  problems  purely 
in  measurement  such  as  validity,  reliability,  and  error. 

The  1970's:  The  Sapling 

In  1973  and  1974  several  articles  appeared  report¬ 
ing  further  research  into  BARS,  again,  focusing  primarily 
on  psychometric  considerations.  In  1976,  William  J. 
Kearney  wrote  his  first  of  three  articles  on  the  opera¬ 
tional  possibilities  of  BARS.5  The  Kearney  articles,  in 


4Ibid.,  p.  151.  The  word  "prediction"  refers  to 
the  use  of  the  phrase  "Could  be  expected  ..."  which  pre- 
ceeds  each  level  of  behavior  within  a  performance  dimen¬ 
sion.  This  phraseology  is  used  to  facilitate  the  rating 
of  a  person  in  a  particular  performance  dimension  even 
though  the  person's  performance  relative  to  that  dimension 
was  not,  in  fact,  observed.  Thus  Smith  and  Kendall  are 
saying  that  a  rater  is  well  advised  not  to  be  too  generous 
in  marking  an  unobserved  dimension  because  subsequent 
observation  of  the  ratee  in  this  dimension  may  not  bear 
out  either  an  undeservedly  inflated  or  severe  rating. 

^These  articles  are  cited  extensively  in  Chap¬ 


ter  4. 
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the  opinion  of  the  author,  have  been  largely  responsible 
for  bringing  BARS  out  of  the  classroom  and  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  world. 

Before  considering  in  detail  the  operational  prop¬ 
erties  of  BARS,  as  well  as  a  number  of  additional  advan¬ 
tages  and  reported  disadvantages,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
how  they  developed.  It  will  be  obvious  that  a  number  of 
the  psychometric  problems  could  stem  from  a  poorly  de¬ 
signed  or  executec  development  procedure.  Many  of  the 
indirect  advantages,  however,  stem  from  the  development 
process  as  well. 


BARS  Development  Procedures 

BARS  are  developed  following  a  six-step  procedure 

originally  developed  by  Smith  and  Kendall  in  1963.  Since 
the  publication  of  their  study,  over  twenty  other  BARS 

studies  have  been  described  in  periodicals  and  disserta¬ 
tions.  Each  of  the  subsequent  researchers  used  a  BARS 

development  methodology  which  varied  only  slightly  from 
the  original  Smith  and  Kendall  method.  Successive  refine¬ 
ments  to  the  basic  procedures  resulted  from  insights  gen¬ 
erated  by  each  succeeding  study.  To  effectively  present 
the  refinements  to  BARS  methodology  it  is  necessary  to 

present  an  overview  of  the  six-step  process.  Then  each 
step  will  be  described  in  more  detail  based  uoon  findings 
of  the  more  recent  studies. 
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It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  object  of  the 
BARS  development  process  is  to  break  a  job  down  to  its 
component  parts,  that  is,  into  its  various  job  dimen¬ 
sions.  Then,  within  each  job  dimension,  to  describe  the 
range  of  specific  behaviors  which  an  observer  can  reason¬ 
ably  expect  to  see  a  worker  exhibit.  Finally,  the  behav¬ 
iors  within  each  job  dimension  must  be  scaled  from  that 
which  is  "most  effective"  in  leading  to  organizationally 
desirable  results  to  that  which  is  "least  effective."  A 
feature  which  contributes  to  the  reliability  of  the  Smith 
and  Kendall  six-step  procedure  is  the  separation  into  two 
groups  of  those  equally  qualified,  job-knowledgeable 
supervisors  in  the  organization  who  will  be  working  with 
the  researcher.6  The  purpose  of  the  second  group,  es¬ 
sentially,  is  to  validate  the  product  of  the  first  group. 
Table  1  summarizes  the  six-step  process. 


6(_.  L.  Cummings  and  Donald  P.  Schwab,  Performance 
in  Organizations :  Determinants  and  Appraisal  (Glenview , 
IT:  Scott,  Foresmanj  1973),  p .  94. 
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Table  1. 

Modified  Smith  4  Kendall 
BARS  Development  Procedure.7 


Step/ 

Participants _ Activity 


1 

Group  A 


2 

Group  A 


3 

Group  B 


Incident  Generation 

Group  A  generates  an  exhaustive  list  of 
critical  incidents  and  mid-range,  average 
behaviors  observed  on  the  job.  This 
should  encompass  all  incidents  from  every 
imaginable  facet  of  the  job. 

Clustering  4  Scaling 

F'irst ,  Group  A  separates  the  incidents 
into  clusters  of  related  behaviors.  The 
clusters,  upon  further  refinement,  emerge 
as  job  dimensions.  Normally  8  to  12  job 
dimensions  are  identified.  Second,  the 
group  scales  the  behaviors  within  each 
job  dimension  from  "most  effective"  in 
terms  of  producing  organizationally  ef¬ 
fective  results  to  "least  effective." 

Retranslation  of  Clustering  4  Scaling 
Group  8  is  provided  with  the  incidents 
generated  by  Group  A  in  Step  1.  Group  B 
then  replicates  the  clustering  and  scal¬ 
ing  tasks  performed  by  Group  A  in  Step 
2.  At  this  point  the  researcher  has  two 
sets  of  raw,  unrefined  BARS.  This  step 
is  referred  to  by  Smith  and  Kendall  as 
the  retranslation  step  because  it  re¬ 
sembles  the  drill  wherein  a  second  stu¬ 
dent  retranslates  back  into  the  original 
language  a  paragraph  translated  into 


7Particia  Cain  Smith  and  L.  M.  Kendall,  "Retrans¬ 
lation  of  Expectations:  An  Approach  to  the  Construction 
of  Unambiguous  Anchors  for  Rating  Scales,"  Journal  of 
Applied  Psychology,  47,  No.  2  (1963),  pp.  151-155. 
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4 

Researcher 


5 

Researcher 


English  from  a  foreign  language  paper  by 
a  first  student.8 

Reconciliation  of  Clusters,  Rescaling 
The  two  groups '  results  are  reconciled  if 
necessary.  Reconciliation  will  be  neces¬ 
sitated  by  Group  B  identifying  more, 
fewer,  or  significantly  different  job 
dimensions  than  Group  A.  Group  A  and  B 
are  asked  to  agree,  if  possible,  on  a  set 
of  job  dimensions.  To  the  extent  agree¬ 
ment  is  reached,  each  group,  separately, 
reassigns  the  incidents  and  behaviors 
effected  by  the  reconciliation  to  the 
appropriate  job  dimension,  and  rescales 
those  job  dimensions  in  which  changes 
have  occured.  At  this  point  the  re- 
seacher  carefully  examines  and  compares 
the  results.  Those  behaviors  which  were 
either  not  assigned  to  a  job  dimension  or 
were  assigned  to  different  job  dimensions 
by  Groups  A  and  B  are  dropped. 

Examination  for  Variance 

Each  job  dimension  Is-  examined  Ln  de¬ 
tail.  The  surviving  behavioral  incidents 
are  examined  for  variance  relative  to  the 
degree  of  agreement  between  Groups  A  and 
B  where  the  specific  behaviors  should  be 
located  in  the  "most  effective" — "least 
effective”  behavior  scale.  This  involves 
determining  the  mean  scale  rating  for 
each  retained  incident,  and  its  standard 
deviation  as  well. 


8Marine  Corps  Order  P1510.23B,  Instructional 
Systems  Development ,  describes  an  alternative  method  for 
analyzing  the  content  of  a  job.  The  focus  of  the  order  is 
the  development  of  training  systems  by  analyzing  job  con¬ 
tent  in  considerable  detail.  The  order  established  a 
hierarchy  of  job-related  terms  with  specific  operational 
definitions  of  each.  The  terms  and  definitions  are: 
job  —  the  duties  and  tasks  performed  by  a  single  worker 
constitute  his/her  job.  If  identical  duties  and  tasks  are 
performed  by  several  individuals,  they  all  hold  the  same 
job;  duty--one  of  the  major  subdivisions  of  work  performed 
by  one  individual.  One  or  more  duties  constitute  a  job, 
task  —  formed  in  clusters  which  make  uo  duties.  A  task  is 
the  lowest  level  of  behavior  in  a  job  that  describes  the 
performance  of  a  meaningful  function  in  the  job  under  con¬ 
sideration.  This  document  and  its  spin-off  will  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  Chapter  6. 
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6  Final  BARS 

Researcher  Incidents  whose  degree  of  variance  lie 

within  pre-determined  limits  are  re¬ 
tained;  those  which  exceed  the  limits  are 
dropped.  The  retained  behavioral  inci¬ 

dents  residing  with  the  job  dimension 
agreed  upon  by  Groups  A  and  B  constitute 
the  resultant  BARS.  Normally  the  BARS 
will  be  comprised  of  8  to  12  job  dimen¬ 
sions  and  from  7  to  9  scaled  behavioral 

incidents  within  each  job  dimension. 


From  a  reading  of  Table  1,  it  is  reasonably  clear 
that  the  development  of  a  set  of  BARS  which  “involves  con- 

9 

siderable  developmental  effort"  is  a  major  project.  A 
number  of  the  subsequent  researchers  have  reported  lessons 
learned  and  insights  which  should  ease  the  path  for  future 
BARS  developers.  One  or  more  of  the  lesions  learned  and 
insights  are  applicable  to  each  of  the  six  general  steps. 
The  following  paragraphs  amplify  each  step  based  upon  re¬ 
cently  reported  BARS  develooment  studies. 

Step  1:  Incident  Generation 

Incident  generation  is  relatively  complicated. 
While  it  is  difficult  to  describe  one  step  as  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  the  rest,  the  first  step  is  the  one  most  fre¬ 
quently  alluded  to  as  a  source  of  problems.  Lessons 
learned  and  insights  fall  into  four  general  categories. 

Participation  of  Supervisors.  First,  Smith  and 
Kendall  hypothesized  that  supervisors  "share  some  common 


^Cummings  and  Schwab,  loc.  cit. 
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core  of  experience  and  of  values  concerning  behavior  on 
the  jobs  they  will  rate."^  Thus  they  also  have  more 
first  hand  knowledge  of  what  behaviors  occur  on  the  job, 
and  of  those  behaviors,  which  lead  to  acceptable  perform¬ 
ance.  Equally  important  is  that  their  generation  of  inci¬ 
dents  produces  inputs  expressed  in  the  language  of  the 
11  12 

organization.  ’  This  use  of  organizationally  pecu¬ 

liar  language  should  result  in  incidents  which  are  less 
ambiguous  and  more  relevant  to  the  persons  who  will  ulti¬ 
mately  use  the  BARS.^  Finally,  the  participation  of 
supervisors  in  developing  incidents  should  have  a  favor¬ 
able  impact  on  both  the  validity  and  reliability  of  the 
final  BARS.14 

Number  of  Incidents  Generated.  Second,  realizing 
that  a  number  of  the  generated  incidents  will  probably  be 


l°Smith  and  Kendall,  op.  cit.,  pp.  150-151. 

Ha.  Benton  Cocanougher  and  John  M.  Ivancevich, 
"'BARS'  Performance  Rating  for  Sales  Force  Personnel," 
Journal  of  Marketing,  42,  No.  3  (July,  1978),  p.  89. 

l2John  P.  Campbell  and  others,  "The  Development 
and  Evaluation  of  Behaviorally  8ased  Rating  Scales," 
Journal  of  Applied  Psycholoay,  57,  No.  1  (February,  1973), 
0.  15. 


l^John  M.  Ivancevich,  "Expectancy  Theory  Predic¬ 
tions  and  Behaviorally  Anchored  Scales  of  Motivation:  An 
Empirical  Test  of  Engineers,"  Journal  o  f  Vocational 
Behavior ,  8,  No.  1  (February,  1976),  p.  73. 

l^Lawrence  Fogli,  Charles  L.  Hulin,  and  Milton  R. 
Blood,  "Development  of  First-Level  Behavioral  Job  Cri¬ 
teria,"  Journal  o f  Applied  Psychology ,  55,  No.  1  (Febru¬ 
ary,  1971"),  p.  7. 
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set  aside  because  of  lack  of  agreement  between  Groups  A 
and  B  in  clustering  the  incidents  under  the  same  job  di¬ 
mension,  and  because  of  excessive  variance,  the  question 
is  how  many  incidents  must  be  generated?  There  is  no 
single  answer.  A  well  constructed  set  of  BARS  is  said  to 
feature  8  to  10  job  dimensions  with  7  to  9  incidents  with¬ 
in  each  dimension.  Accordingly  the  minimum  number  of 
incidents  required  ranges  from  5  6  to  108,  and  that  is 
without  setting  any  aside  during  steps  3  through  6. 
Clearly  many  more  incidents  than  the  minimum  range  are 
needed  prior  to  commencing  clustering  and  scaling. 
Goodale  and  Burke  obtained  360  potentially  useful  inci¬ 
dents  in  a  1975  study  in  which  BARS  were  developed  for 
nurses.  After  retranslation  and  examination  for  variance, 
their  BARS  resulted  in  10  dimensions  of  6  or  7  incidents 
each.  As  a  result  they  used  less  than  70  incidents  from 
their  original  population  of  360. 15  Fogli,  Hulin,  and 
Blood  generated  251  incidents  for  grocery  store  checkout 
clerks  alone!  Although  their  article  did  not  state  the 
number  which  comprised  the  final  set  of  BARS,  this 
author's  estimate,  based  on  inferences  drawn  from  their 
article,  is  that  less  than  80  were  finally  used.'1'6 

l5Donald  P.  Schwab,  Herbert  G.  Heneman,  III,  and 
Thomas  A.  DeCotiis,  "Behaviorally  Anchored  Rating  Scales: 
A  Review  of  the  Literature,"  Personnel  Psychology,  28,  No. 
4  (Winter,  1975),  pp.  557-558. 

16Fogli,  Hulin,  and  Blood,  loc  cit. 
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It  is  important,  therefore,  to  generate  a  large 
number  of  incidents.  This  author  recommends  that  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  200  incidents  be  written  prior  to  advancing  to  Step 
2 — Clustering  and  Scaling.  A  caveat  is  that  each  of  the 
incidents  must  be  able  to  '  tand  alone,  that  is,  incidents 
cannot  be  created  whimsically  simply  to  generate  a  minimum 
number . 


Need  for  Mid-range  Incidents.  Third,  critical  in¬ 
cidents  are  thf'  most  easily  generated.  This  is  because, 
as  examples  of  extremely  good  or  extremely  poor  behavior, 
critical  incidents  are  the  ones  most  easily  remembered  by 
supervisors.  But  BARS  require  much  more  information  on 
job-observable  behavior  than  only  the  very  best  and  the 
very  worst  examples.  Smith  and  Kendall  dealt  with  the 
question  as  follows: 

Use  of  critical  incidents,  although  ex¬ 
tremely  desirable  because  of  reference  to 
observed  behavior  (Flanagan,  1949),  was  eli¬ 
minated  since  pretests  had  indicated  that  be¬ 
cause  of  variations  in  the  nursing  situation  a 
specific  critical  behavior  often  could  not 
occur  and  hence  could  not  serve  as  a  basis  for 
rating;  and  since  most  critical  incidents 
cited  tend  to  be  too  extreme  for  good  psycho¬ 
metric  policy  which  requires  most  accurate 
rating  near  the  mean,  rather  than  at  the 
extremes . I"7 

Reliance  on  critical  incidents  leaves  a  void  in  the  mid- 
region  where  the  vast  majority  of  behavior  tends  to  take 


17pat  ricia  Cain  Smith  and  L.  M.  Kendall, 
"Retranslation  of  Expectations:  An  Approach  to  the  Con¬ 
struction  of  Unambiguous  Anchors  for  Rating  Scales," 
Journal  0  f  Applied  Psychology ,  47,  No.  2  (1963),  p.  150. 
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place.  Robert  S.  Atkin  and  Edward  J.  Conlon  recommended 

concentrating  on  a  central  tendency  measure  in  beginning 

1  8 

to  build  the  list  of  incidents.  Clearly  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  mid-range  behavior  is  a  problem  the  researcher 
must  be  alert  to.  Generation  of  useful  mid-range  be¬ 
haviors,  as  reported  by  three  different  studies,  can  be 
19  20  21 

difficult.  '  ’  This  poses  a  paradox  for  the  re¬ 
searcher:  ".  .  .  because  most  behavior  occurs  in  the 

mid-range,  it  is  there  that  accurate  appraisal  is  particu¬ 
larly  necessary.  Extremely  good  and  extremely  poor  per¬ 
formers  could  probably  be  identified  by  much  coarser 

22 

evaluation  systems." 

Technigues  for  Generating  Incidents.  Finally,  two 
studies  reported  specific  techniques  to  encourage  partici¬ 
pating  supervisors  to  produce  a  set  number  of  incidents. 
In  one  case  supervisors  were  simply  asked  to  describe  five 


l8Robert  S.  Atkin  and  Edward  J.  Conlon,  "Behav- 
iorally  Anchored  Rating  Scales:  Some  Theoretical  Issues," 
Academy  of  Management  Review ,  3,  No.  1  (January,  1978), 
p.  124. 


i9Ibid. 


2C3Richard  W.  Beatty,  Craig  E.  Schneir,  and  James 
R.  Beatty,  "An  Empirical  Investigation  of  Perceptions  of 
Ratee  Behavior  Frequency  and  Ratee  Behavior  Change  Using 
Behavioral  Expectation  Scales  (BES),"  Personnel  Psychol¬ 
ogy  ,  30,  No.  4  (Winter,  1977),  p.  655. 

2lFrank  J.  Landy  and  Robert  M.  Guion,  "Develop¬ 
ment  of  Scales  for  the  Measurement  of  Work  Motivation," 
Organizational  Behavior  and  Human  Performance ,  5,  No.  1 
( January/Februa r~  1970 ) ,  p  .  101") 

22Atkin  and  Conlon,  oo.  cit.,  p.  123. 
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examples  of  effective  performance  and  five  examples  of 

23 

ineffective  performance.  In  another,  supervisors  were 
given  the  names  and  narrative  descriptions  of  the  de¬ 
scribed  job  dimensions  and  asked  to  describe  for  each  job 

dimension  one  example  each,  of  good,  satisfactory,  and 

24 

poor  job  behavior.  Using  either  approach  the  re¬ 

searchers  will  have  no  difficulty  eliciting  two  hundred 
plus  incidents  assuming  they  have  a  sufficiently  large 
number  of  supervisors  participating.  The  second  approach 
appears  to  cause  the  participating  supervisors  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  the  satisfactory  mid-range  behavior.  Another 
study  accomplished  the  generation  of  incidents  with  a 
tightly  controlled  process  in  which  each  participating 

supervisor  was  asked  specific  questions  related  to  pre- 

2  5 

determined  job  dimensions  by  the  researcher. 

By  specifying  the  job  dimensions  the  researcher 
provided  the  catalyst  around  which  the  participating 
supervisors  would  cluster  and  scale  the  incidents  in  Step 


23john  F’.  Campbell,  and  others.  "The  Development 

and  Evaluation  of  Behaviorally  Based  Rating  Scales," 
Journal  o f  Applied  Psychology ,  57,  No.  1  (February,  1973), 
p.  16. 

2^Sheldon  Zedeck,  and  others.  "Development  of 
Behaviorally  Anchored  Rating  Scales  as  a  Function  of 
Organizat ional  Level,"  Journal  of  ADDlied  Psycholoov,  59, 
No.  2  (1974)  ,  p.  250. 

25|_awrence  Fogli,  Charles  L.  Hulin,  and  Milton  R. 
Blood,  "Development  of  First-Level  Behavioral  Job  Cri¬ 
teria,"  Journal  o  f  Applied  Psychology,  55,  No.  1  (Feb¬ 
ruary,  1971 )  ,  pp .  3-4. 


2.  In  each  of  tne  foregoing  examples  of  "priming  the 

pump,"  the  reseachers  were  ensuring  the  generation  of  an 

adequate  number  of  incidents.  In  addition  they  were  also 

attempting  to  influence  the  range  of  incidents  to  ensure 

the  job  domain  was  described  completely  and  exhaustively. 

If  a  job  is  only  partially  covered  by  the  generated  inci- 

2  6 

dents,  the  BARS  could  end  up  defective. 

Step  2:  Clustering  and  Scaling 

Clustering  and  scaling  is  somewhat  more  straight 
forward  than  incident  generation.  It  is  actually  two 
tasks.  In  the  clustering  aspect  the  group  attempts  to 
gather  together  related  behaviors  such  as  communication 
skills,  organizational  ability,  reaction  under  pressure 
and  so  on.  Having  clustered  the  behaviors,  an  attempt  is 
made  to  define  the  job  dimension  in  terms  of  the  behaviors 
which  appear  to  comprise  the  cluster.  A  concensus  is 
reached  in  the  group  as  to  the  number  and  definition  of 
the  job  dimensions.  Then  each  member  makes  final  adjust¬ 
ments  in  terms  of  the  job  dimension  to  which  the  person 
,  27 

has  assigned  each  behavior.  At  this  point  the  re¬ 
searcher  analyzes  the  result.  Seventy  percent  of  the 
group  members  must  assign  each  behavior  to  the  same  job 

2^a.  Benton  Cocanougher  and  John  M.  Ivancevich, 
"'BARS'  Performance  Rating  for  Sales  Force  Personnel," 
Journal  o f  Marketing ,  42,  No.  3  (July,  1978),  p.  89. 

27lbid .  ,  p.  90. 


dimension  for  the  behavior  to  be  retained. 
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process  is  called  "agreement." 

The  researcher  may  assign  any  percentage  that  seems 
justifiable.  Reports  studied  reflect  percentage  of  agree¬ 
ment  as  low  as  60  percent.  Conversely,  one  study  required 
agreement  at  the  80  percent  level.  If  the  percentage  of 
agreement  is  less,  the  behavior  is  dropped. 

Now  scaling  can  begin.  Group  members  now  attempt 
to  scale  the  incidents  on  a  seven  to  ten  point  continuum. 
"Most  effective"  behaviors  and  "least  effective"  behaviors 
provide  the  anchors,  the  less  extreme  and  the  mid-range 
behaviors  fill  the  center.'5'1'  Once  the  scaling  is  com¬ 
pleted  the  researcher  has  a  preliminary  set  of  BARS.  Now, 
to  ensure  a  higher  level  of  validity  and  reliability  the 
generated  incidents,  less  those  dropped  for  lack  of  agree¬ 
ment,  are  scrambled  and  given  to  Group  B  for  a  separate, 
independent  "retranslation." 

Step  3:  Retranslation 

Retranslation  is  a  reiteration  of  clustering  and 
scaling  in  which  the  supervisors  in  Group  B  work  with  the 


280onald  P.  Schwab,  Herbert  G.  Heneman,  III,  and 
Thomas  A.  DeCotiis,  "Behavioral ly  Anchored  Rating  Scales: 
A  Review  of  the  Literature,"  Personnel  Psychology ,  28, 

No.  4  (Winter,  1975),  p.  558. 

29cocanougher  and  Ivancevich,  op.  cit.,  p.  90. 

3°Zedeck  and  others,  loc.  cit. 

^Cocanougher  and  Ivancevich,  loc.  cit. 
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surviving  incidents  generated  by  Group  A.  Retranslation 

assures  highly  specific  and  non-ambiguous  meaning  to  the 

job  dimension  and  eliminates  incidents  which  do  not  fall 

32 

clearly  into  a  single  dimension.  In  this  step,  the 
researchers  have  the  latitude  to  provide  Group  B  with 
identity  and  definitions  of  job  dimensions  developed  by 
Group  A."53  On  the  one  hand,  providing  the  identity  and 

definitions  of  job  dimensions  obviates  the  cumbersome 
reconciliation  process,  but  on  the  other,  it  restricts 

Group  B's  original  contribution  and  possibly  limits  the 
degree  of  validity  and  reliability  that  the  use  of  a 
second  group  adds  to  the  project.  Prior  to  scaling,  the 
researcher  will  analyze  the  Group  B  results  to  eliminate 

those  behaviors  for  which  there  is  less  than  70  percent 
agreement  in  assignment  to  clusters.  The  retranslation 
procedure  may  lead  to  unanticipated  eliminations. 

Smith  and  Kendall  cited  the  following  example: 

Some  of  the  eliminations  are  interesting 
in  themselves;  items  designed  to  illus¬ 
trate  "Reaction  under  Pressure",  for 
example,  were  frequently  allocated  to 
"Organizational  Ability"  or  "Knowledge 
and  Judgment",  on  the  grounds  that  a 
certain  degree  of  crisis  is  normal  in 


^2Schwab,  Heneman,  and  DeCotis,  op.  cit.,  p. 

552. 


33john  P.  Campbell  and  others.  "The 
Development  and  Evaluation  of  Behaviorally  Based 
Rating  Scales,"  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology ,  57, 
No.  1  (February,  1973 ) ,  p.~T6. 


nursing  and  ability  to  meet  it  involves 
primarily  establishing  priorities  and 
knowing  what  to  do.34 


At  this  point,  however,  the  researcher  has  two  sets  of 
unrefined  BARS.  The  researcher  may  find  that  the  un¬ 
refined  BARS  have  gaps.35  One  suggestion  has  been  to 
ask  the  participants  to  generate  additional  behaviors 
which  appear  to  fill  in  the  existing  gaps.  The  assumption 
is  that  the  "filler"  behaviors  would  be  mutually  agreeable 
to  both  groups. 

Step  A:  Reconciliation 

Reconciliation,  if  it  is  necessary,  is  accomplished 
prior  to  examining  for  variance.  A  number  of  the  studies 
reflected  that  researchers  acting  as  facilitators  in  the 
first  three  steps  made  unnecessary  subsequent  reconcilia¬ 
tion  of  the  Group  A  and  B  results .  36  ’ 37  ’  38  An  interest¬ 
ing  corollary  to  this  problem  is  the  studies  in  which  both 


^Patricia  Cain  Smith  and  L.  M.  Kendall,  "Re- 
translation  of  Expectations:  An  Aporoach  to  the  Construc¬ 
tion  of  Unambiguous  Anchors  for  Rating  Scales,"  Journal  of 
Applied  Psychology,  47,  No.  2  (1963),  pp.  132-153. 

35Campbell  and  others,  loc.  cit. 

36Campbell  and  others,  loc.  cit. 

37Lawrence  Fogli,  Charles  L.  Hulin,  ar  wilton  R. 
Blood,  "Development  of  First-Level  Behaviors  Jco  Cri¬ 
teria,"  Journal  o  f  Applied  Psychology ,  35,  No.  1  (Feb¬ 
ruary,  1971 )  ,  p .  4. 

38fimothy  J.  Keaveny  and  Anthony  f.  McCann,  "A 
Comparison  of  Behavioral  Expectation  Scales  and  Graphic 
Ratinq  Scales,"  Journal  of  Applied  Psycholoav,  60,  No.  6 
(1975),  p.  696. 
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supervisors  and  workers  participated  in  the  incident  gen¬ 
eration  and  clustering/scaling  steps.  In  these  situations 
it  was  found  that  the  incidents  and  subsequent  clusters 
would  be  basically  in  agreement  but  the  workers  would  de¬ 
velop  one  or  more  job  dimensions  that  were  distinctly  dif¬ 
ferent  from  one  or  more  of  those  developed  by  super- 

39 

visors.  The  conclusion  is  that  persons  at  different 
levels  in  the  organization  will  have  different  perceptions 
of  the  job  domain.40’41 

Step  5:  Examination  for  Variance 

Examination  for  Variance  is  the  quality  control 
measure  related  to  scaling.  All  members  of  Groups  A  and  B 
scale  each  retained  incident  within  the  job  dimension 
using  a  10  point  scale.  The  scale  numbers  assigned  by 
each  member  of  Group  A  and  Group  B  for  each  incident  are 
summed,  averaged,  and  computed  for  standard  deviation.  If 
the  result  shows  the  incident  to  have  a  standard  deviation 
of  less  than  1.50,  that  behavior  is  retained.  At  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  researcher  the  standard  deviation  criterion 

39Sheldon  Zedeck  and  others,  "Development  of 
Behaviorally  Anchored  Rating  Scales  as  a  Function  of 
Organizational  Level,"  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  59, 
No.  2  (1974),  pp.  249-250. 

40Ibid.,  p.  251. 

^Milton  R.  Blood,  "Spin-offs  from  Behavioral 
Expectation  Scale  Procedures,  "Journal  o f  Applied  Psychol¬ 
ogy  ,  59,  No.  4  (August,  1979),  pp .” 513-514 . 
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can  range  between  +  or  -  1.00  and  +  or  -  2.00.  ’  ’ 

The  behavior  is  inserted  in  the  final  BARS  at  a  point  on 
the  scale  that  represents  its  scalar  average. 

Step  6:  Final  BARS 

The  Final  BARS  are  compiled  once  the  examination  of 
variance  has  been  completed.  The  BARS  are  comprised  of 
those  surviving  incidents  which  are  now  clustered  in  re¬ 
lated  job  domains  and  scaled  in  a  hierarchical  fashion 

along  a  range  of  10  to  0.  As  a  rule  there  will  be  from  8 

45 

to  12  job  dimensions  with  7  to  9  incidents  each.  It 
is  not  necessary  or  even  desirable  to  stay  within  the 
indicated  ranges  if  there  is  sufficient  reason  for  greater 
or  lesser  numbers  of  job  dimensions  or  incidents.  One 

4  £ 

study  reported  21  job  dimensions. 

As  a  last  adjustment,  the  researcher  frequently 
drafts  each  behavior  such  that  it  reads  "could  be  expected 
to  .  .  This  convention  was  begun  by  Smith  and  Kendall 

who  believed  that: 


^Schwab,  Heneman,  and  DeCotiis,  op.  cit.,  pp. 
558-559. 

43Zedeck  and  others,  op.  cit.,  p.  250. 

^Campbell  and  others,  loc.  cit. 

45Robert  S.  Atkin  and  Edward  J.  Conlon,  "Behav- 
iorally  Anchored  Rating  Scales:  Some  Theoretical  Issues," 
Academy  of  Management  Review,  3  No.  1  (January,  1978), 

p.  122. 


46Zedeck  and  others,  op.  cit., 


pp.  250-251. 
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.  .  .Calling  for  the  rater  to  make  such  pre¬ 
dictions  implies  that  he  is  willing  to  infer  from 
observations  of  behavior,  that  he  has  his  own  —  at 
least  implicit — belief  about  the  intercorrelation 
of  behaviors. ^7 

The  "could  be  expected.  .  . "  format  is  mentioned 
consistently  in  BARS  related  literature.  Paradoxically 
none  of  the  BARS  examples  which  accompany  this  study  were 
expressed  in  the  predictive  manner. 

Assuming  BARS  were  put  to  a  Marine  Corps  applica¬ 
tion  the  necessity  to  make  predictions  should  be  obviated 
by  the  tendency  of  most  officers  to  know  their  men  well 
and  to  observe  their  performance  throughout  a  marking 
period.  For  a  reporting  senior  to  fail  to  have  such  know¬ 
ledge  is  considered  to  be  poor  leadership. 

Summary 

It  can  now  be  appreciated  why  behaviorally  anchored 
rating  scales  have  such  an  intuitive  appeal.  The  example 
of  a  BARS,  Dealing  with  the  Public ,  provided  the  reader 
with  a  set  of  behavioral  descriptions  that  he  was  easily 
able  to  relate  to  his  observations  of  police  officers  over 
the  years.  Hopefully,  the  reader  was  able  to  recall 
police  officers  whose  behavior  would  have  matched  that 
behavior  described  at  the  "most  effective"  end  of  the 
scale.  Possibly  the  reader  recalled  some  behavior  that 

^7Smith  and  Kendall,  op.  cit.,  p.  150. 


would  be  pegged  further  down  the  scale.  In  either  case, 
there  is  little  question  that  the  BARS,  Dealing  with  the 
Public ,  has  considerable  surface  validity.  The  example 
was  followed  by  a  review  of  the  history  of  BARS  develop¬ 
ment.  This  review  enabled  the  reader  to  appreciate  the 
vacuum  which  BARS  are  expected  to  fill.  Finally,  the 
detailed  description  of  the  six- step  process  acquainted 
the  reader  with  the  uniquely  behavioral  content  of  a  BARS 
and  the  careful,  circumspect  process  by  which  they  are 
developed.  From  the  foregoing,  it  can  be  seen  that  BARS 
are  worth  considering  carefully  as  a  potential  coaching/ 
counseling  instrument  for  the  Marine  Corps. 

This  chapter  has  been  essentially  descriptive  and 
non-judgmental .  The  following  chapter  is  evaluative  in 
nature.  BARS  will  be  examined  from  the  viewpoints  of  the 
protagonist  as  well  as  the  antagonist.  At  the  end  of  the 
chapter  the  reader  will  have  a  considerably  clearer 
picture  of  the  full  potential  of  BARS  as  a  performance 
coaching/counseling  instrument. 


Chapter  4 


VIEWPOINTS  ON  BARS 

In  the  growing  body  of  literature  on  the  subject, 
behaviorally  anchored  rating  scales  (BARS)  have  been 
praised  for  their  usefulness  as  a  counseling  tool  and 
feedback  mechanism,  and  because  the  development  process 
provides  unforeseen  benefits  to  the  organization,  over  and 
above  counseling  advantages.  At  the  same  time,  they  have 
been  criticized  for  psychometric  reasons  and  for  research 
design  considerations.  In  evaluating  BARS,  it  is  useful 
to  consider  these  viewpoints,  but  only  from  the  aspect 
from  which  they  address  BARS.  Both  the  favorable  and  the 
unfavorable  comments  must  be  carefully  scrutinized  before 
making  the  decision  to  accept  or  reject  BARS  as  a  coach¬ 
ing/counseling  instrument.  It  is  as  serious  to  accept 
BARS  for  favorable  but  fallacious  reasons  as  it  is  to  dis¬ 
count  them  for  unfavorable  yet  easily  rectified  criticisms. 

There  are  five  different  collective  viewpoints  on 
BARS.  The  first  four  relate  directly  to  BARS  as  a  per¬ 
formance  appraisal  concept;  the  fifth  pertains  to  spin-off 
benefits  from  the  development  process.  The  first  set  of 
viewpoints  reflects  specific  advantages  determined  by  be¬ 
havioral  scientists  in  the  conduct  of  their  studies.  The 
second  set  of  viewpoints  are  positive  operational  charac¬ 
teristics  attributed  to  BARS.  While  a  number  of  managers 
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and  scholars  have  written  on  this  topic,  the  focus  is  on 
one  author  to  show  the  development  of  thought  in  this  area 
over  a  relatively  short  time.  The  third  set  of  viewpoints 
is  directed  toward  psychometric  properties  of  BARS.  Con¬ 
siderable  disagreement  can  be  found  on  the  subject  of  BARS 
psychometrics.  The  fourth  set  of  viewpoints  encompasses 
disadvantageous  aspects  of  BARS  as  seen  by  a  number  of 
researchers.  Fifth,  and  finally,  are  benefits  attributed 
to  BARS  which  are  not  specifically  related  to  the  perform¬ 
ance  appraisal  process. 

Advantages  of  Using  BARS 

Researchers  have  identified  five  significant  ad¬ 
vantages  of  BARS  over  traditional  rating  formats.  The 
advantages  are  (1)  identification  of  major  job  components , 
(2)  clear  and  unambiguous  language,  (3)  ability  to  pin¬ 
point  employee  behavior,  (4)  reduction  of  disagreement 
between  rater  and  ratee,  and  (5)  improvement  of  perform¬ 
ance. 

Identification  of  Major  Job  Components 

Among  the  primary  operational  advantages  of  BARS 
over  other  forms  of  appraisal  instruments,  particularly 
traditional  formats  such  as  graphic  rating  scales,  rank 
ordering,  etc.,  is  that  the  major  dimensions  of  the  job 


are  identified  through  the  incident  generation  and  clus- 

1  2 

tering  techniques.  ’  Job  dimensions,  coupled  with  the 
description  of  each  dimension  written  in  behavioral  terms, 
enable  the  supervisor  to  communicate  more  effectively  the 
supervisor's  expectations  to  the  new  employee.  Job  de¬ 
scriptions  derived  through  the  BARS  development  process 
are  considered  to  be  superior  to  job  descriptions  prepared 
through  other  means.3 

Language  of  BARS  is  Clear  and  Unambiguous 

Because  BARS  are  written  with  supervisors'  input, 
they  are  likely  to  result  in  clear  and  unambiguous  termin¬ 
ology.  Not  only  the  terminology  but  the  fact  that  job 
knowledgable  persons  participated  in  the  development  pro¬ 
cedure  may  promote  greater  acceptance  of  the  appraisal  by 
both  the  rater  and  the  ratee.4  It  is  predicted  that 
such  acceptance  "may  have  a  direct  positive  impact  on  the 

^Thomas  A.  DeCotiis,  "An  Analysis  of  the  External 
Validity  and  Applied  Relevance  of  Three  Rating  Formats," 
Organizational  Behavior  and  Human  Performance ,  No.  19 
(August',  1977 )  ,  p.  249. 

20onald  P.  Schwab,  Herbert  G.  Heneman,  III,  and 
Thomas  A.  Deotiis,  "Behaviorally  Anchored  Rating  Scales: 
A  Review  of  the  Literature,"  Personnel  Psychology,  28,  No. 
4  (Winter,  1975),  p.  559. 

^Wendell  L.  French,  The  Personnel  Management 
Process  (4th  ed.;  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin.  1978).  dp. 
173-180. 

^A .  Benton  Cocanougher  and  John  M.  Ivancevich, 
"BARS'  Performance  Rating  for  Sales  Force  Personnel," 
Journal  o f  Marketing ,  42,  No.  3  (July,  1978),  p.  90. 
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reliability  of  the  ratings."^  Reliability,  as  well  as 
validity,  is  important  in  performance  appraisal.  In  fact, 
concern  with  psychometric  error  was  one  of  the  primary 
reasons  driving  Smith  and  Kendall's  original  research  on 
BARS. 

Pin-Point  Employee  Behavior 

The  scaled  behaviors  enable  the  supervisor  to  accur¬ 
ately  pin-point  an  employee's  behavior.  While  the  scales 
are  not  finite,  the  "most  effective"  to  "least  effective" 
behavior  enables  the  supervisor  to  juxtapose  upon  or  to 
insert  the  observed  behavior  between  articulated  behaviors 
recorded  on  the  BARS  for  the  particular  job  dimension. 
From  the  viewpoint  of  individual  and  organizational  de¬ 
velopment  the  task  is  actually  one  of  motivating  the  em¬ 
ployee  to  strive  for  a  higher  level  behavior.  Even  the 
most  enthusiastic  proponents  of  BARS,  however,  admit  that 
having  BARS  available  for  coaching  and  counseling  does  not 
either  guarantee  that  the  rated  employees  will  want  to 
know  where  they  stand,  or  ensure  that  the  rating  super¬ 
visors  will  overcome  their  afore  mentioned  reluctance  to 
counsel.^  At  this  juncture,  concepts  of  motivation  such 
as  Expectancy  Theory,  Path-Goal  Theory,  and  Equity  Theory, 
which  are  beyond  the  scope  of  the  thesis,  come  to  bear. 

5Schwab,  Heneman,  and  DeCotiis,  op.  cit.,  p.  552. 

^William  J.  Kearney,  "Improving  Work  Performance 
Through  Appraisal,"  Human  Resource  Management ,  17,  No.  2 
(Summer,  1978),  p.  23. 
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Then  by  identifying  on-the-job  behavior  and  placing  it  in 
the  hierarchy  of  evaluated  behaviors,  the  supervisor  is  in 
a  much  better  position,  both  during  the  initial  employee 
orientation  and  the  performance  appraisal  interview  employ 
these  very  plausible  motivation  theories.7  The  point  is 
that  BARS  address  the  sources  of  rater  and  ratee  resis¬ 
tance  to  effective  performance  counseling.  They  "provide 
clear-cut  goals,  a  useful  method  of  measuring  behavior  for 
improvement,  and  feedback  in  a  form  that  makes  changing 

Q 

behavior  and  performance  easier." 

Reduction  of  Rater-Ratee  Disagreement 

Related  to  the  reluctance  to  counsel  is  the  fear 
that  the  person  being  counseled  will  react  negatively  to 
the  counseling.  Frequently,  the  reason  for  the  negative 
reaction  is  an  honest  disagreement  with  the  rater  over  the 
frequency  of  occurance  of  past  behaviors  which  led  to  the 
result  recorded  on  the  performance  appraisal.  An  impor¬ 
tant  study  by  Richard  W.  Beatty,  Craig  E.  Schneier,  and 
James  R.  Beatty  concluded  that  use  of  BARS  reduces  rater- 
ratee  disagreement  concerning  the  job  behavior  of  the 
ratee.  In  this  study,  the  effectiveness  of  BARS  was  com¬ 
pared  against  two  other  appraisal  formats.  One  was  a 

7James  G.  Goodale  and  Ronald  J.  Burke, 

"Behaviorally  Based  Rating  Scales  Need  Not  be  Job 

Specific,"  Journal  of  Applied  Psycholoqv,  60,  No.  3  (June, 
1975),  p.  389. 

8Kearney,  loc.  cit. 


single,  global,  100  point  scale  of  overall  performance; 
the  other  was  a  series  of  job  dimensions  each  featuring  a 
five-point,  adjective-anchored  scale.  The  BARS,  because 
they  are  behavioral  in  nature  coupled  with  their  other 
development  features,  were  demonstrated  to  be  clearly 

o 

superior.  The  impact  of  this  finding  is  very  impor¬ 

tant.  It  suggests  that  BARS  have  the  potential  to  reduce 
significantly  the  amount  of  reluctance  to  counsel  and 
presumably,  to  be  counseled,  that  stems  from  rater-ratee 
disagreement . 

Improvement  of  Performance 

A  most  significant  finding  in  the  same  study  pro¬ 
vides  the  single  most  persuasive  argument  for  the  adoption 
of  BARS.  BARS  were  compared  with  the  other  two  formats  to 
measure  effectiveness  as  a  means  of  improving  perform¬ 
ance.  The  authors  concluded  that  BARS  "may  be  useful  in 
improving  performance  if  clear  performance  expectations 
are  agreed  upon  and  specific  (behavioral)  feedback  is 
given  ratees."^  The  performance  expectations  referred 
to  are  the  scaled  behaviors  within  each  job  dimension. 

9Richard  W.  Beatty,  Craig  E.  Schnei^r,  and  James  R. 
Beatty,  "An  Empirical  Investigation  of  Perceptions  of 
Ratee  Behavior  Frequency  and  Ratee  Behavior  Change  Using 
Behavioral  Expectation  Scales  (BES),"  Personnel  Psycho¬ 
logy  ,  30,  No.  4  (Winter,  1977),  pp.  650-653. 

10Ibid. 

ll-Beatty,  Schneir,  and  Beatty,  od.  cit.,  p.  653. 
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The  feedback  is  assisted  by  using  the  scales  to  observe, 
analyze,  and  coach  the  employee  concerning  the  improvement 
of  his  on-the-job  behavior.  BARS  are  uniquely  able  to 
facilitate  feedback  on  a  behavioral  basis.  No  other  form 
of  performance  appraisal  instrument  known  to  the  author 
facilitates  the  unambiguous  statement  of  behavioral  ex¬ 
pectations  and  rendering  of  objective  feedback  to  the 
degree  that  BARS  do. 

An  equally  important  study  related  to  performance 
and  attitudes  toward  performance  appraisal  was  reported  by 
John  M.  Ivancevich  in  the  April,  1980,  Journal  o f  Applied 
Psychology .  He  conducted  a  study  over  a  twenty  month 
period  of  professional  engineers  in  a  large  corporation. 
The  purpose  was  to  compare  the  effectiveness  of  behavior 

expectation  scales  (BES)  against  the  company's  long- 

.  1 2 
standing,  familiar,  trait  evaluation  system.  The 

study  tested  the  following  two  hypotheses: 

(a)  Engineers  being  rated  with  a  BES  will  report 
more  favorable  reactions  to  performance  evaluation 
characteristics,  less  job-related  tension,  more  job 
satisfaction,  greater  organizational  commitment,  and 
higher  internal  motivation  than  engineers  being 
rated  with  a  trait  based  system.  (b)  E  igineers 
being  rated  with  the  BES  will  show  more  improvement 
on  three  performance  measures  —  cost,  scheduling,  and 
grievances--than  engineers  being  rated  by  a  trait 
evaluation  system. 13 


12j0hn  M.  Ivancevich,  "A  Longitudinal  Study  of 
Behavioral  Expectation  Scales:  Attitudes  and  Perform 
ance."  Journal  o  f  Applied  Psychology ,  65,  No.  2  (April, 

1980),  pp.  139-146.  Behaviorally  anchored  rating  scales 
(BARS)  are  referred  to  by  a  number  of  behavioral 
scientists  as  behavioral  expectation  scales  (BES). 

13 ibid .  ,  o.  14Q. 
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Ivancevich  concluded: 

The  results  indicate,  however,  that  the  BES  system 
engineers  showed  and  reported  more  improvements  in 
attitudes  and  performance  than  engineers  using  the 
trait  system. 

The  positive  improvements  in  attitudes  and 
performance  were  certainly  welcomed  by  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  organization.  They  are  also  especially 
significant  when  one  considers  that  the  BES  raters 
received  no  formal  training  using  the  scales,  only 
some  of  the  raters  were  actually  involved  in  the 
development  of  the  BES,  and  the  system  was  in  use 
for  just  18  months. 


Operational  Characteristics  of  BARS 

William  J.  Kearney  has  written  three  thought- 
provoking  articles  on  the  operational  characteristics  of 
BARS.  The  first  article  presented  a  broad  concept  for 
BARS  used  as  a  coaching/counseling  instrument.  The  second 
article  focused  on  the  capability  of  BARS  to  provide 
specific,  descriptive  feedback.  The  third,  and  most 
recent  article,  suggests  that  managers  use  management  by 
objectives  (MBO)  and  BARS  as  integrated,  complementary 
techniques  with  which  to  assess  behavior,  performance, 
effectiveness,  and  results. 

In  1976,  in  his  first  BARS  article,  Kearney  noted 
that  organisations  hope  to  achieve  two  ends  from  their 
appraisal  instruments:  judgmental  and  developmental. 
Judgmental  ends  enable  management  to  make  decisions  on 


14ibid.  ,  p.  145. 
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promotions  and  transfer;  developmental  ends  enable  man¬ 
agers  to  coach  and  counsel  individual  subordinates  for  the 
overall  benefit  of  both  the  man  and  the  organization. 
Managers  cannot,  he  advises,  achieve  both  from  the  same 
instrument . 

No  single  system  can  deal  effectively  with  all 
the  problems  encountered  in  performance  appraisal. 
Behaviorally  based  performance  appraisal  is  no  ex¬ 
ception.  However,  it  deals  more  effectively  with 
the  assignment  than  most  other  systems,  such  as 
trait  rating,  ranking,  forced  distribution,  critical 
incidents,  and  management  by  objectives.  The  main 
characteristics  are  these: 

It  emphasizes  development  goals. 

It  is  job  specific. 

It  identifies  definite,  observable  and  meas¬ 
urable  behavior. 

It  differentiates  between  behavior,  performance 

and  effectiveness  (results). 

He  stated  BARS  have  five  advantages  over  other  ap¬ 
praisal  methods:  (1)  appraisals  are  based  upon  observed 

behavior  taken  at  regular  intervals  and  are  not  trait  re¬ 
lated;  (2)  behavior  observed  during  the  interval  can  be 
matched  with  the  results  obtained,  this  gives  the  manager- 
appraiser  substance  with  which  to  motivate  the  appraisee 
for  improved  performance;  (3)  the  appraisal  instrument  is 
used  by  the  persons  who  developed  it,  thus  the  appraisers 
both  understand  the  instrument  and  have  a  commitment  to 


l^William  J.  Kearney,  "The  Value  of  Behaviorally 
Based  Performance  Appraisals,"  Business  Horizons,  (June, 
1976) ,  po.  75-77. 

16Ibid.  ,  p.  77. 
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it;  (4)  related  training  programs  can  be  developed  which, 
on  the  one  hand,  improve  the  individual,  and  on  the  other, 
directly  effect  organizational  performance;  and  (5)  the 
development  process  for  BARS,  because  it  includes  partici¬ 
pation  by  organization  members,  identifies  job  behaviors 
which  are  effective,  ineffective,  in  between,  and  ambi¬ 
valent  and  thus  facilitates  the  organization's  ability  to 
clarify  policies  associated  with  each  behavior.17 

In  1978,  Kearney,  focusing  on  the  counseling  and 
feedback  problems  inherent  in  performance  counseling, 
wrote : 


An  examination  of  the  nature  of  behavioral  job 
descriptions  and  BARS  suggests  their  advantages  in 
providing  feedback.  Behavioral  job  descriptions 
focus  on  results.  Since  these  appear  on  the  job 
description,  they  are  conveniently  available  for  the 
job  incumbant  to  use  in  self-evaluation  through  the 
appraisal  period.  Thus,  there  should  be  few  sur¬ 
prises  in  the  appraisal  interview  because  continuous 
feedback  is  available.  If  for  no  other  reason  this 
advantage  should  encourage  serious  consideration  of 
behavioral  job  descriptions.  BARS  provide  data  on 
behavior,  not  the  person.  This  feedback  does  not 
challenge  the  individual  as  a  person  and  therefore 
causes  less  defensiveness.  Moreover  .  .  .  (see 

Figure  1)  .  .  .  information  is  in  a  form  that  most 

closely  meets  the  rules  for  giving  effective  feed¬ 
back  : 

— it  is  specific  rather  than  general 

— it  is  descriptive  rather  than  evaluative 

— it  concentrates  on  behavior  that  can  be 
changed 

--it  avoids  the  "why"  behavior 


17Ibid.,  pp.  81-82 
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— it  is  capable  of  validation  by  the  receiver 
— it  is  timely.18 

More  recently,  in  a  1979  article,  Kearney  has  linked 
BARS  to  Management  by  Objectives  (MBO).  He  notes  that 
those  employees  who  fail  to  achieve  objectives  set  in  an 
MBO  process,  may  have  no  formal  analytical  apparatus 
available  to  them  to  identify  exactly  why  the  performance 
was  below  goal.  Assuming  the  organization  has  developed 
BARS  appropriate  to  the  employee's  job,  Kearney  suggests 
that  development  of  more  effective  job  skills  by  the  em¬ 
ployee  be  integrated  into  the  action  planning  step  during 

19 

the  next  iteration  of  the  organization's  MBO  sequence. 

Most  recently,  Craig  Eric  Schneier  and  Richard  W. 

Beatty  have  developed  integrated  performance  appraisal 

formats  which  combine  effectiveness-based  MBO  measures 

with  behaviorally-based  BARS.  Particularly  noteworthy, 

according  to  the  authors,  is  the  format's  ability  to 

assist  in  the  diagnosis  of  performance  problems  of  the 

type  referred  to  in  the  preceeding  paragraph.  Schneier 

and  Beatty  have  described  their  proposal  as  an  "integrated 

20 

behavior-based/effectiveness-based  PA  format."  Their 


18William  J.  Kearney,  "Improving  Work  Performance 
Through  Appraisal,"  Human  Resource  Management ,  17,  No.  2 

( Summer ,  1978 ) ,  p  .  22  . 

19William  J.  Kearney,  "Behaviorally  Anchored  Rat¬ 
ing  Scales — MBO  '  s  Missing  Ingredient,"  Personnel  Journal , 
58,  No.  1  (January,  1979),  pp.  22-24. 

20Craig  Eric  Schneier  and  Richard  W.  Beatty, 
"Combining  BARS  and  MBO:  Using  an  Aporaisal  System  to 

Oiagnose  Performance  Problems,"  The  Personnel  Admini¬ 
strator  ,  (Summer,  1979),  p.  56. 
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article  provides  three  superlative  figures  which  graphi¬ 
cally  portray  a  method  for  developing  behavioral  inci¬ 
dents,  integrating  the  incidents  with  effectiveness-based 
criteria,  and  formating  the  combination  into  a  clear, 
understandable  instrument. 

Psychometric  Characteristics  of  BARS 

In  twenty-seven  separate  studies  reviewed  by  the 
author  in  which  a  set  of  BARS  were  developed,  twenty-two 
of  the  studies  concentrate  in  whole,  or  in  part,  on  psy¬ 
chometric  aspects  of  BARS.  Although  a  variety  of  psycho¬ 
metric  measures  were  studied,  those  measures  reported  most 

frequently  were  leniency  effects,  dimension  independence 

21 

and  reliability.  This  concern  with  psychometrics  is 
not  surprising  when  one  remembers  that  Smith  and  Kendall's 
original  research  was  performed,  in  part,  to  develop  a 
pychometrically  superior  performance  appraisal  method. 
For  instance,  Smith  and  Kendall  hoped  to  develop  an 
instrument  which  would  enhance  validity  and  interrater 
reliability,  and  reduce  leniency  and  central  tendency 
errors.  Indeed,  they  were  able  to  conclude  that  the  BARS 

2lDonald  P.  Schwab,  Herbert  G.  Heneman,  III,  and 
Thomas  A.  DeCotiis,  "Behaviorally  Anchored  Rating  Scales: 
A  Review  of  the  Literature,"  Personnel  Psychology,  28,  No. 
4  (Winter,  1975),  pp.  553-557, 
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they  developed  achieved  a  high  degree  of  scale  reliabi- 
22 

lity.  Other  studies  also  reported  BARS  to  have  highly 
favorable  pyschometric  properties.  But  there  is  a 

problem,  not  all  subsequent  studies  have  resulted  in  bind¬ 
ings  that  BARS  are  psychometrically  superior  to  other  rat- 
24 

ing  formats. 

Opinion  Divided  on  Psychometric  Superiority 

A  number  of  articles,  besides  Smith  and  Kendall, 
credit  BARS  with  enhancing  one  or  more  pyschometric  char¬ 
acteristics  such  as  reduced  halo,  leniency,  central  tend- 

25 

ency,  and  interpersonal  bias  error.  Roughly  an  equal 

number  of  studies  are  unable  to  support  the  findings  of 
earlier  studies,  however,  relative  to  the  same  charac- 
teristics.  None  of  these  articles  have  suggested  that 
BARS  are  decidely  inferior  to  traditional  performance  ap¬ 
praisal  instruments.  Other  authors  have  reviewed  the 


22Patricia  Cain  Smith  and  L.  M.  Kendall,  "Retrans¬ 
lation  of  Expectations:  An  Approach  to  the  Construction 
of  Unambiguous  Anchors  for  Rating  Scales,"  Journal  of 
Applied  Psychology ,  47,  No.  2  (1963),  p.  154. 

23Schwab,  Heneman,  and  DeCotiis,  op.  cit.,  pp. 
550-552. 


24Ibid. 

25A.  Benton  Cocanougher  and  John  M.  Ivancevich, 
"'BARS'  Performance  Rating  for  Sales  Force  Personnel," 
Journal  of  Marketing,  42,  No.  '/  (July,  1178),  p.  93. 


26Thomas  A.  Oecotiis,  "An  Analysis  of  the  External 
Validity  and  Applied  Relevance  of  Three  Rating  Formats," 
Organizational  Behavior  and  Human  Performance ,  No.  19 
(August ,  1977 )  ,  p.  248. 
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literature  to  attempt  to  reconcile  the  disparate  results. 
Their  general  approach  is  to  analyze  and  critically  review 
the  design  of  each  study  in  an  attempt  to  trace  the  pos¬ 
sible  sources  of  the  conflicting  findings.  The  value  of 

the  proponent  articles,  and  the  articles  which  seek  to 

synthesize  or  reconcile  conflicting  findings  is  that,  in 

the  aggregate,  they  represent  all  that  has  been  learned 
about  BARS  to  date.  This  body  of  BARS  knowledge  enables 
future  researchers  to  design  better  studies.  But  it 
leaves  one  uncertain  as  to  whether  the  psychometric  prop¬ 
erties  of  BARS  are  a  positive,  negative,  or  neutral  factor 
in  a  decision  to  adopt  or  not  to  adopt  BARS. 

Psychometrics :  A  Neutral  Factor 

It  is  not  possible  to  conclude  that  BARS,  as  a 

genre,  possess  superior  psychometric  characteristics.  The 

issue  of  superior  psychometric  properties  may  be  dependent 

upon  the  specific  research  design  and  BARS  development 

27 

process  used  in  a  particular  study.  Perhaps  it  is 
safest  to  conclude  that  a  specific  set  of  BARS,  pain¬ 
stakingly  and  circumspectly  developed,  incorporating  all 
the  pitfalls  and  lessons  learned  from  earlier  efforts, 
could  possess  superior  psychometric  properties.  It  is 

27h.  John  Bernardin,  and  others,  "Behavioral  Ex¬ 
pectation  Scales:  Effects  of  Developmental  Procedures  and 
Formats,"  Journal  o  f  Applied  Psychology ,  61,  No.  1  (Febru¬ 
ary  ,  1976 )  ,  pp .  78-79. 
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reasonable  to  assume  that  the  nature  of  the  job  being  re¬ 
searched,  the  knowledge  of  the  researcher,  and  the  exacti¬ 
tude  of  the  BARS  development  effort  will  contribute  to  the 
psychometric  properties  being  optimized.  It  is  the 
author's  opinion  that,  at  worst,  psychometric  properties 
are  a  neutral  issue  in  a  decision  to  develop  BARS.  This 
is  particularly  so  if  one  assumes  that  his  organization's 
present  performance  appraisal  instrument  is  also  prone  to 
psychometric  error. 

Given  that  psychometric  characteristics  are  at  worst 
a  neutral  factor,  a  BARS  development  decision  will  obvi¬ 
ously  hinge  on  an  assessment  of  advantages  versus  disad¬ 
vantages.  What,  then,  are  other  disadvantages  and 
potential  problems  that  have  been  attributed  to  BARS? 

Disadvantages  and/or  Short-comings  of  BARS 

Five  disadvantages  and/or  short-comings  of  BARS  have 
been  cited.  They  are:  (1)  high  cost,  (2)  problems  gener¬ 
ated  by  discarding  behaviors  during  the  development  pro¬ 
cess,  (3)  the  complexity  of  behavior,  (4)  dislike  of  the 
format,  and  (5)  necessity  for  training. 

High  Cost  in  Terms  of  Supervisor  Participation 

Development  of  a  set  of  BARS  reguires  a  significant 
investment  in  time  and  requires  that  supervisors  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  development  be  away  from  their  primary 
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duties  during  the  development  process.  One  to  two 

weeks  can  be  taken  in  indoctrinating  supervisors,  gener- 

29 

ating  incidents,  and  clustering  and  scaling. 

BARS  are  highly  job  specific.  The  same  set  of  BARS 
could  not  be  used  both  for  warehousemen  and  inventory  con¬ 
trol  technicians  on  one  hand,  or  for  clerk/typists  and 
administrative  assistants  on  the  other.30  Each  separate 
job  has  a  separate  set  of  BARS.  Thus  it  is  more  cost  ef¬ 
fective  to  develop  BARS  if  there  are  a  large  number  of 
persons  doing  one  job  than  if  there  are  only  a  few.3'*' 

Once  developed  BARS  may  need  periodic,  even  frequent,  up- 

32 

dating  as  job  content  changes  over  time.  This  updat¬ 
ing  process  will  generate  additional  costs. 

Problems  Caused  by  Discarding 
Behavior  Descriptions 

This  problem,  which  stems  from  the  discarding  of 
generated  incidents  during  the  "agreement"  process  and  the 


28James  G.  Goodale  and  Ronald  J.  Burke,  "Behavior- 
ally  Based  Rating  Scales  Need  Not  be  Job  Specific,"  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Applied  Psychology ,  60,  No.  3  (June,  1975),  p.  389. 

29Statement  by  Walter  C.  Borman,  management  con¬ 
sultant  and  author  of  several  articles  on  BARS,  personal 
interview,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  4  April  1980. 

30a.  Benton  Cocanougher  and  John  M.  Ivancevich, 
"'BARS'  Performance  Rating  for  Sales  Force  Personnel," 
Journal  of  Marketing ,  42,  No.  3  (July,  1978),  p.  94. 

31william  J.  Kearney,  "Improving  Work  Performance 
Through  Appraisal,"  Human  Resource  Management ,  17,  No.  2 
( Summer ,  1978 )  ,  p .  21 . 

32walter  C.  Borman  and  W.  Robert  Vallon,  "A  View 
of  What  Can  Happen  When  Behavioral  Expectation  Scales  are 
Developed  in  One  Setting  and  Used  in  Another,"  Journal  o f 
Applied  Psychology,  59,  No.  2  (April,  1974),  p.  200. 
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analysis  of  variance  "may  have  some  potentially  negative 

implications  for  the  construct  validity  of  the  final 

BARS .  Raising  the  criteria  for  agreement  from  60%  to 

80%  will  drop  out  potentially  valid  behavioral  incidents. 

The  converse  is  that  lowering  the  criterion  for  agreement 

dilutes  the  independence  of  each  job  dimension,  for  it 

means  that  conceivably  40%  of  the  supervisors  believe  that 

a  particular  behavior  should  be  listed  under  another  job 

description.  In  a  related  problem,  it  can  be  shown  that 

raising  the  standard  deviation  criterion  tends  to  drop  out 

34 

more  mid-range  behaviors  than  extreme  range  behaviors. 

The  complication  raised  by  dropping  too  many  behaviors  is 
that  an  insufficient  number  of  incidents  remain  to  ade¬ 
quately  describe  the  behavioral  domain  of  a  particular  job 

35 

dimension . 

Complexity  of  Behavior 

Common  experience  suggests  that  highly  effective 
performance  can  be  achieved  by  different  persons  exhibit¬ 
ing  different  behavior.  Similarly,  a  single  person  can 
achieve  high  performance  by  a  variety  of  behaviors.  The 
point  is  that  more  than  one  type  of  behavior  within  a  job 
dimension  can  lead  to  high  performance. 

330onald  P.  Schwab,  Herbert  G.  Heneman,  III,  and 
Thomas  A.  Decotiis,  "Behaviorally  Anchored  Rating  Scales: 
A  Review  of  the  Literature,"  Personnel  Psychology ,  28,  No. 
4  (Winter,  1975),  p.  559. 

34Ibid . 

35Ibid.,  p.  558-559. 
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Thus,  it  may  be  that  raters  perceive  job  per¬ 
formance  as  a  configuration  or  gestait  of  behaviors, 
and  not  as  an  event  ...  If  so  one  would  expect  a 
rater  to  experience  considerable  difficulty  in  gen¬ 
eralizing  from  a  specific  behavioral  anchor  to 
typical  ratee  behavior.36 

Therefore  the  behavior  that  leads  to  effective  performance 
within  a  job  description  is  much  more  complex  than  a 
single  behavioral  incident  can  hope  to  describe. 

Dislike  of  the  Format 

Two  studies  comparing  BARS  with  other  formats  sug¬ 
gest  that  raters  find  the  BARS  format  too  complex.  In  one 
study  comparing  BARS  with  a  graphic  rating  scale  format, 
the  graphic  rating  scale  was  preferred  by  raters.^7  In 
a  study  comparing  graphic  rating  scales  of  traits,  numeri¬ 
cally  anchored  rating  scales  (NARS)  and  BARS,  the  BARS 
ranked  last  in  general  preference,  ease  of  understanding, 
ease  in  performance  counseling,  and  ability  to  satisfy 
training  needs."58 


36Thomas  A.  DeCotiis,  "An  Analysis  of  the  External 
Validity  and  Applied  Relevance  of  Three  Rating  Formats," 
Organizational  Behavior  and  Human  Performance ,  No.  19 
(August,  1977),  pp.  264-265 

378arry  A.  Friedman  and  Edwin  T.  Cornelius,  III, 
"Effect  of  Rater  Participation  in  Scale  Constuction  on  the 
Psychometric  Characteristics  of  Two  Rating  Scale  Formats," 
Journal  of  Applied  Psycholoay,  61,  No.  2  (April,  1976),  p. 
2IT. 


38DeCotiis ,  op .  cit .  , 


p.  260. 
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Necessity  for  Training 

Several  studies  point  to  the  necessity  to  train 

39 

raters  in  the  purpose  and  use  of  BARS.  Because  BARS 
are  relatively  more  complicated  than  other  appraisal  for¬ 
mats,  rating  performed  using  the  BARS  format  .  .  might 
benefit  substantially  from  such  training . The  train¬ 
ing  must  be  extended  to  teaching  raters  how  to  observe 
work-related  behavior  more  competently.^  Another 
article  suggested  the  scope  of  the  training  include  self- 
appraisal  by  raters,  ".  .  .exercises,  cases,  video-tapes, 

role  playing  and  other  similar  approaches.  .  .  to  help 

raters  identify  and  work  to  correct  their  own  particular 

42 

rating  deficiencies." 

"Spin-offs"  from  BARS  Development 

Now  that  the  positive,  neutral,  and  negative  fea¬ 
tures  directly  related  to  BARS  as  a  coaching/counseling 


39 1 1  is  hard  for  a  person  with  a  military  back¬ 
ground  to  consider  "training"  on  BARS  purposes  and  use  to 
be  a  disadvantage.  Within  a  military  organization  train¬ 
ing  is  conducted  on  the  organization's  performance  ap¬ 
praisal  system  regardless  of  the  format.  In  fact,  train¬ 
ing  ensures  increased  Quality  in  the  completed  performance 
appraisals . 

^Walter  C.  Borman  and  Marvin  0.  Dunnette,  "Be¬ 
havior  Based  Versus  Trait-Oriented  Performance  Ratings: 
Am  Emperical  Study,"  Journal  o  f  Applied  Psychology ,  60, 
No.  5  (October,  1975),  p.  565. 

Ibid . 

<i2Cocanougher  and  Ivancevich,  op.  cit.,  o.  93. 
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instrument  have  been  examined,  it  is  worthwhile  to  look  at 
the  indirect,  "spin-off"  benefits  that  accrue  to  the  orga¬ 
nization  that  develops  BARS.  In  reviewing  the  "spin-off" 
features  one  finds  that  not  all  benefits  must  be  related 
to  performance  appraisal.  Indeed,  whether  an  organization 
uses  BARS  for  performance  appraisal  or  not,  the  tangential 
benefits  alone  may  make  the  development  process  very  use¬ 
ful  and  pro fitable . ^  Essentially  there  are  five 
benefits : 


1.  supervisors  broaden  awareness  of  the  job, 

2.  development  procedures  measure  effectiveness  of 

internal  communications, 

3.  ambiguous  behavior,  upon  which 

there  is  little  agreement  as  to  degree  of 
job  effectiveness,  is  identified, 

4.  potential  equal  employment  opportunity  problems 

are  defused,  and, 

5.  a  wealth  of  training  information  results  from 

the  identification  of  effective  behaviors. 


Supervisors  Broaden  Awareness 

Supervisors  who  participate  in  the  development 
process  learn  much  about  their  expectations  of  the  tasks 
they  expect  their  employees  to  perform.  It  forces  super¬ 
visors  to  think  about  what  the  job  really  entails.  This 
leads  to  improved  communication  between  supervisor  and 


4 ^Richard  W.  Beatty,  Craig  E.  Schne^r,  and  James 
R.  Beatty,  "An  Empirical  Investigation  of  Perceptions  of 
Ratee  Behavior  hange  Using  Behavioral  Expectation  Scales 
(BES),"  Personnel  Psychology ,  30,  No.  A  (Winter,  1977), 

p.  656. 
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subordinate.  In  particular,  it  forces  supervisors  to 
consider  carefully  what  goes  into  achieving  effective  per¬ 
formance.  The  defining  of  effective  performance  and 
evaluating  subordinates  accordingly  is  an  integral  but 
frequently  neglected  part  of  management .  ^  And  paren¬ 
thetically,  in  the  military,  it  is  an  integral  but  frequ¬ 
ently  neglected  component  of  leadership. 

Measure  Effectiveness  of  Internal  Communications 

In  a  number  of  cases  the  BARS  development  procedures 
involved  the  use  of  both  managers  and  production  workers. 
In  cases  where  managers  agreed  a  particular  behavior  was 
effective,  but  production  workers  did  not,  the  difference 
of  opinion  was  considered  to  stem  from  'one  of  two  prob¬ 
lems.  Either  the  managers  had  failed  to  communicate  to 
the  production  workers  that  the  behavior  was  effective, 
or,  the  production  workers  had  failed  to  enlighten  the 
managers  why  the  behavior  should  not  be  considered  as  ef¬ 
fective  behavior. ^  Either  case  identifies  a  problem  in 


^Robert  E.  Pitts  and  ken  ThomDson,  "The  Super¬ 
visor's  Survival  Guide:  Using  Job  Behavior  to  Measure 

Employee  Performance,"  Supervisory  Management ,  2A,  No.  1 
( January  ,  1979 ) ,  p .  28  . 

45j0hn  P.  Campbell,  and  others,  "The  Development 
and  Evaluation  of  Behaviorally  Based  Rating  Scales," 
Journal  of  Applied  Psycholoay,  57,  No.  1  (February,  1973), 

p.  22.  ‘ 

^Milton  R.  81ood,  "Spin-offs  from  Behavioral 
Expectation  Scale  Procedures,"  Journal  o  f  Applied 
Psychology ,  59,  No.  A  (August,  1974),  p.  514. 


internal  communications  effectiveness  which  management  can 
now  take  steps  to  correct. 


Ambiguous  Behavior  Identified 

The  scaling  step  in  the  development  process  identi¬ 
fies  behaviors  upon  which  there  is  both  agreement  and  dis¬ 
agreement  relative  to  effectiveness.  The  behaviors  which 
survive  the  analysis  of  variance  are  retained.  The  dis¬ 
carded  behaviors  are  also  of  value  because  management  is 
able  to  decide  what  its  policy  should  be  toward  such  be¬ 
haviors.  If  a  frequently  occuring  behavior  is  discarded, 
management  should  decide  whether  such  behavior  should  be 


encouraged  or  discouraged. 


Similarly,  an  item  with 


infrequent  occurance  and  large  variance,  particularly  if 

its  mean  scale  value  would  suggest  it  to  be  basically  an 

effective  behavior,  can  be  examined  to  refine  the  organi- 

48 

rational  policy  toward  that  behavior. 


Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Considerations 

The  BARS  instrument  reduces  the  probability  that  the 
evaluation,  properly  executed,  will  be  interpreted  as  dis¬ 
criminatory.  This  is  because  BARS  provide  objective, 
reasonably  verifiable  data  on  behavior  where  traditional 


47Ibid. 

48lawrence  Fogli,  Charles  L.  Hulin,  and  Milton  R. 
Blood,  "Development  of  First-Level  Behavioral  Job 
Criteria,"  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology ,  55,  No.,  1 
(February,  1971 ) ,  p.  8. 
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trait  related  forms  provide  judgments  on  the  person. 

Rater  errors  in  the  form  of  leniency,  halo,  and  impreci¬ 
sion  are  leading  to  an  increasing  number  of  suits  by  dis¬ 
putatious  white  collar  employees  alleging  faulty  perform¬ 
ance  evaluations. 50 

Training  Information 

Once  the  final  BARS  has  been  developed  and  the  ef¬ 
fective  behaviors  identified,  the  organization's  trainers 
now  have  a  superlative  set  of  objectives  around  which  to 
base  training  programs.  In  addition  the  trainers  are  also 
able  to  single  out  those  tasks  to  be  identified  to  the 
trainees  as  ineffective  behaviors.5^  Thus  the  perform¬ 
ance  coaching/counseling  benefit  of  BARS  is  reinforced  by 
the  ability  of  the  organization  to  train  to  the  behaviors 
expected  on  the  job.  The  training,  clearly,  will  include 
training  on  those  behaviors  which  have  been  identified  as 
highly  effective  in  improving  individual  performance. 

Summary 

The  five  collective  viewpoints  on  BARS  lead  one  to 
conclude  that  there  are  considerably  more  advantages  to 

49Pitts  and  Thompson,  op.  cit.,  pp.  28-29. 

^Timothy  J.  Keaveny  and  Anthony  F.  McGann,  "A 
comparison  of  8ehavioral  Expectation  Scales  and  Graphic 
Rating  Scales,"  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology .  60,  No.  6 
(1975),  p.  702. 

Slsiood,  loc.  cit. 
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BARS  than  disadvantages.  First,  researchers  have  deter¬ 
mined  that  BARS,  (1)  identify  major  job  components,  (2) 
present  job  content  and  behavior  in  clear,  unambiguous 
language,  (3)  pin-point  employee  behavior,  (4)  reduce  the 
incidence  of  disagreement  over  job  behavior  between  rater 
and  ratee,  and  (5)  facilitate  improved  performance. 

Second,  a  selective  review  of  articles  by  behavioral 
theorists  suggests  that  BARS  (1)  are  ideally  suited  for 
use  as  coaching/counseling  instruments,  (2)  are  particu¬ 
larly  useful  in  the  setting  of  work  standards  and  the  pro¬ 
viding  of  specific,  descriptive  feedback,  and  (3),  when 
combined  with  MBO  programs,  are  a  component  of  a  total 
system  for  assessing  behavior,  performance,  effectiveness, 
and  results. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  third  viewpoint,  concerning 
expectations  that  BARS  would  possess  psychometric  charac¬ 
teristics  superior  to  other  performance  appraisal  for¬ 
mats,  was  not  completely  substantiated.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  psychometric  properties  of  a  particular  set 
of  BARS  is  determined  largely  by  the  design  of  the  re- 


search  process,  the 

skill  of 

the 

researchers , 

and 

the 

exactitude  of  their 

efforts . 

In 

the  opinion 

of 

the 

author,  psychometric 

properties 

of 

a  particular 

set 

of 

BARS  are,  at  worst,  a  neutral  consideration. 

The  fourth  set  of  viewpoints  addressed  disadvantages 
to  BARS  perceived  by  a  number  of  researchers.  Five  such 


disadvantages  were  discussed:  (1)  high  cost  of  develop¬ 
ment,  (2)  problems  generated  by  discarding  behaviors 
during  the  development  process,  (3)  behavior  being  too 
complex  to  measure  with  a  simple  set  of  scales,  (4)  dis¬ 
like  of  the  format,  and  (5)  the  necessity  for  training. 

Fifth,  and  finally,  it  was  pointed  out  that  sub¬ 
stantial  advantages  accrue  in  "spin-off"  benefits.  Among 
them  are  (1)  broadened  awareness  of  the  job  by  super¬ 
visors,  (2)  measurement  of  effectiveness  of  internal  com¬ 
munications,  (3)  identification  of  ambiguous  behavior,  (4) 
defusing  of  potential  equal  employment  opportunity 
problems,  and  (5)  identification  of  training  information. 

•  Clearly  collective  viewpoints  one,  two,  and  five  are 
highly  advantageous.  Viewpoint  three,  psychometrics,  is 
basically  neutral.  Only  viewpoint  four  is  a  collection  of 
disadvantages.  Of  those  disadvantages  listed,  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  behavior  is  potentially  the  most  serious  and 
must  be  considered  very  thoroughly.  The  other  disadvan¬ 
tages  appear  to  be  easily  corrected,  or  are  relatively 
minor.  Based  upon  the  information  in  this  chapter  alone 
it  is  difficult  to  restrain  an  enthusiasm  for  BARS. 

On  balance,  BARS  appear  to  have  more  advantages  than 
disadvantages,  more  potential  benefits  than  costs.  Not¬ 
withstanding,  it  is  as  important  that  persons  contemplat¬ 
ing  the  use  of  BARS  be  as  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
adverse  aspects  as  the  positive.  No  attempt  has  been  made 
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to  discount  or  discredit  the  disadvantages  noted  by  re¬ 
searchers,  although  such  disadvantages  appear  to  be  able 
to  be  dampened  considerably.  The  point  is  that  the  damp¬ 
ening  cannot  be  designed  into  the  system  if  the  criticisms 
are  ignored  or  wished  away. 

The  following  chapter  draws,  in  part,  on  the  de¬ 
scriptive  content  of  Chapter  3  and  the  evaluative  material 
in  Chapter  4  to  determine  if  BARS  meet  the  behavioral 
criteria  implicit  in  the  Porter,  Lawler,  Hackman  ideal 
performance  appraisal  system  model.  It  integrates  this 
analysis  with  an  analysis  of  the  features  of  the  Perform¬ 
ance  Evaluation  System  as  it  is  presently  designed.  This 
leads  to  the  summary  and,  finally,  to  the  conclusion  which 
are  presented  in  Chapter  6. 


i 


■  i  fan  i 


Chapter  5 


SYNTHESIS 

The  task  is  to  determine  if  the  present  Marine  Corps 
"Performance  Evaluation  System, 11  reinforced  with  behavior- 
ally  anchored  rating  scales  (BARS)  would  achieve  the 
characteristics  of  the  ideal  performance  appraisal  system 
developed  by  Porter,  Lawler,  and  Hackman  and  outlined  in 
Chapter  2.  Each  characteristic  identified  by  Porter, 
Lawler,  and  Hackman  is  essentially  a  criterion.  The 
Marine  Corps  may  need  two  separate  instruments  to  satisfy 
all  the  criteria:  a  Fitness  Report  for  institutional 
purposes,  and  an  appropriate  BARS  for  individual  develop¬ 
ment  purposes.  The  Fitness  Report,  while  it  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  tool  for  identifying  officers  for  promotion  and  as¬ 
signment,  is  not  well-suited  as  a  performance  coaching/ 
counseling  instrument.  This  conclusion  is  congruent  with 
current  theory  on  performance  appraisal. 1  Fred  Luthans, 
in  presenting  Porter,  Lawler,  and  Hackman's  seven  charac¬ 
teristics  of  an  ideal  performance  appraisal  system,  added 
this  caveat: 


.  .  .  realistically  there  is  no  appraisal  tech¬ 
nique  to  date  that  can  embody  all  these  character¬ 
istics.  The  two  techniques  of  appraisal  that  come 


iLyman  W.  Porter,  Edward  E.  Lawler,  III,  and  J. 
Richard  Hackman,  Behavior  in  Organizations  (New  York: 
McGraw-Hill,  1975),  pp.  5T?-354. 
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closest  are  management  by  objectives  (MBO)  and  be- 
haviorally  anchored  rating  scales  (BARS).  These  two 
techniques  represent  a  significant  point  of  de¬ 
parture  from  the  traditional  trait  approaches  and 
offer  a  great  deal  of  potential  for  the  future.2 

To  review,  the  seven  characteristics  identified  by  Porter, 

Lawler,  and  Hackman  are: 


1.  Measures  are  used  that  are  inclusive  of 
all  the  behaviors  and  results  that  should  be  per¬ 
formed. 

2.  The  measures  are  tied  to  behavior  and  as 
far  as  possible  are  objective  in  nature. 

3.  Moderately  difficult  goals  and  standards 
for  future  performance  are  set. 

4.  Measures  are  used  that  can  be  influenced 
by  an  individual's  behavior. 

5.  Appraisals  are  done  on  a  time  cycle  that 
approximates  the  time  it  takes  the  measures  to  re¬ 
flect  the  behavior  of  the  persons  being  evaluated. 

6.  The  persons  being  evaluated  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  participate  in  the  appraisal  process. 

7.  The  appraisal  system  interacts  effectively 
with  the  reward  system.3 

An  examination  of  these  criteria  shows  that  the  Per¬ 
formance  Evaluation  System  presently  meets  the  third, 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  characteristics  and  the  "re¬ 
sults"  aspect  of  the  first  characteristic.  And  BARS  es¬ 
sentially  satisfy  the  "behaviors"  requirement  of  the  first 
characteristic  and  all  of  the  second  and  fourth  charac¬ 

teristics  as  well. 


2Fred  Luthans,  Organizational  Behavior  (2d  ed.; 
New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1977),  p.  485. 


3Porter,  Lawler,  and  Hackman,  op.  cit., 


p.  339. 
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First  Characteristic 

"Measures  are  used  that  are  inclusive  of  all  the 
behaviors  and  results  that  should  be  performed."4  The 
BARS  development  procedure,  particularly  the  generation  of 
incidents  and  the  clustering  into  job  dimensions,  ensures 
an  instrument  that  encompasses  the  range  of  all  on-the-job 
behaviors.  Obviously  a  BARS  is  not  inclusive  of  all  be¬ 
haviors.  Some  of  the  behaviors  generated  by  supervisors, 
because  of  lack  of  agreement,  are  dropped  to  enhance 
dimension  independence.  Others,  which  exceed  the  variance 
criterion  in  the  scaling  step,  are  dropped  to  increase 
scale  reliability.  This  leaves  an  ordinal  scale  of  seven 
or  more  behaviors  with  which  to  frame  all  observable  be¬ 
haviors  in  that  job  dimension.  Essentially,  then,  BARS 
satisfy  the  ".  .  .  inclusive  of  all  the  behaviors 
.  .  .  "5  criterion  of  the  first  characteristic. 

The  Performance  Evaluation  System  adequately  addres¬ 
ses  the  requirement  that  measures  be  used  that  are  in¬ 
clusive  of  all  results  to  be  performed.  Section  III  of 
the  Performance  Evaluation  System  order  directs  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  ".  .  .  targets  which,  when  accomplished,  will 


*Ibid. 

5Ibid. 
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serve  to  maintain  the  Marine's  high  level  of  perform¬ 
ance."6  Referring  to  Marines  whose  performance  is  below 
the  organizational  standard,  the  order  requires: 


This  part  of  the  counseling  process  serves  to 
map  for  the  Marine  the  road  to  improved  (or  con¬ 
sistent)  performance.  Clearly  attainable  targets 
must  be  defined.  These  should  first  be  in  areas  of 
performance  where  the  Marine  is  below  the  Marine 
Corps  or  organizational  standard.  They  should  be 
expressed  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  objective  and 

easily  measured.  They  cannot  be  too  broad  or  in¬ 
clude  more  than  one  step  (at  a  time),  or  else  the 
Marine  will  have  difficulty  in  achieving  them  or 
even  understanding  how  to  achieve  them.7 

The  order  provides  several  examples  of  clear  and 

weak  targets.  The  clear  targets,  expressed  in  classic  MBO 

style,  state  the  action  to  be  taken,  the  identifiable 

target  results,  and  the  time  limit.  Two  examples  are: 

(1)  "Get  a  regulation  haircut  at  least  once  every  ten 

days,"  and  (2)  "Prepare  a  master  list  of  all  3d  quarter 

O 

training  requirements  by  10  December."  The  order  re¬ 
quires  the  establishment  of  a  coaching  plan  during  which 

two-way  communications  are  encouraged.  The  purpose  of  the 
coaching  plan  is  to  facilitate  the  establishment  of  per¬ 
formance  targets  and  frequent  person-to-person  tracking  of 
the  Marine's  progress.  In  short,  paragraph  3006  of  the 


6U.S.  Marine  Corps  Order  P1610.78.  Performance 
Evaluation  System .  23  February  1977,  p.  3-15. 


7U.S. 

Marine 

Corps 

Order 

P1610.7B. 

op .  cit . ,  p . 

8U.S. 

Marine 

Corps 

Order 

P1610.7B. 

op .  cit .  ,  pp . 

3-14  and  3-15. 
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order  prescribes  a  modified  but  effective  management  by 
objectives  methodology  for  performance  coaching/counsel- 

o 

ing.  The  focus  is  entirely  on  results.  As  mentioned 
earlier,  the  administrative  aspects  of  drafting,  monitor¬ 
ing,  and  recording  an  individual's  performance  targets  is 
entirely  informal  and  separate  from  the  preparation  of  the 
individual's  Fitness  Report. 

Second  Characteristic 

"The  measures  are  tied  to  behavior  and  as  far  as 
possible  are  objective  in  nature."10  BARS  satisfy  this 
c*iterion.  The  participation  of  supervisors  knowledgeable 
in  the  job,  coupled  with  prudence  and  judgment  of  the  BARS 
developer,  permit  a  presumption  of  objectivity  during  the 
development  process.  Objectivity  during  the  actual  ap¬ 
praisal  process  is  enhanced  because  of  the  observable, 
verifiable  nature  of  on-the-job  behavior.  The  very  nature 
of  BARS  insures  the  measures  are  linked  to  behavior, 
particularly  when  BARS  and  MBO  are  being  used  concurrently 
for  individual  development.  Because  the  BARS  instrument 
is  used  for  counseling,  it  is  expected  that  it  would  re¬ 
main  on  file  at  the  individual's  local  command.  The  Fit¬ 
ness  Report,  however,  would  be  forwarded  to  Headquarters, 

^Nowhere  in  the  seventy-six  page  Performance 
Evaluation  System  document  does  the  word  "behavior"  ap¬ 
pear.  Nor  li  ETie  concept  of  "behavior"  as  related  to 
"performance"  and  "effectiveness"  evident  in  the  document. 

l°Porter,  Lawler,  and  Hackman,  loc.  cit. 
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U.S.  Marine  Corps.  If  the  Fitness  Report  is  completed  at 
the  end  of  the  performance  coaching/counseling  cycle,  it 
is  reasonable  to  expect  the  individual's  behavioral  target 
results,  established  using  a  BARS,  and  performance  target 
results,  established  using  the  MBO  procedure,  will  be  re¬ 
flected  on  his  Fitness  Report.  Thus  the  individual  re¬ 
ceives  the  benefit  of  counseling,  and  the  Marine  Corps 
receives  the  information  necessary  for  organizational 
decisions . 


Third  Characteristic 

"Moderately  difficult  goals  and  standards  for  future 
performance  are  set."1'1'  The  Performance  Evaluation 
System  supports  the  attainment  of  this  criterion.  As  a 
practical  matter,  the  setting  of  moderately  difficult 
goals  and  standards  is  more  a  function  of  the  skill  of  the 
reporting  senior  than  the  refinement  of  the  system.  With 
proper  training,  however,  less  would  be  left  to  chance  in 
the  important  matter.  Given  the  complexity  and  pace  of 
present  day  military  service,  moderately  difficult  goals 
and  objectives  are  inherent  in  keeping  abreast  of  an 
organization's  day-to-day  requirements  and  commitments. 


Ibid . 
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Fourth  Characteristic 

"Measures  are  used  that  can  be  influenced  by  an  in- 

1 2 

dividual's  behavior."  BARS  clearly  satisfy  this  cri¬ 
terion,  particularly  because  of  the  influence  of  behavior 
as  a  determinant  of  performance  and  effectiveness.  All 
the  incidents  on  a  BARS  are,  by  definition,  influenced  by 
behavior.  Performance  is  essentially,  behavior  that  has 
been  evaluated.  BARS  are  arranged  in  order  of  most  ef¬ 
fective  to  least  effective  behavior  in  terms  of  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  accomplishment  of  an  organization's  goals. 
Higher  level  behavior,  therefore,  leads  to  higher  effec¬ 
tiveness  which  results  in  better  performance.  The  higher 
level  behavior  is  directly  related  to  the  attainment  of 
moderately  difficult  goals  and  objectives  (in  the  MBO 
sense) . 

Fifth  Characteristic 

"Appraisals  are  done  on  a  time  cycle  that  approxi¬ 
mates  the  time  it  takes  measures  to  reflect  the  behavior 
of  the  persons  being  evaluated."'1''5  The  Performance 
Evaluation  System  satisfies  this  criterion.  At  a  minimum, 
Fitness  Reports  are  completed  on  all  sergeants  and  above 
at  least  semiannually  and  general  officers  at  least  once  a 


l2Ibid . 
l^Ibid. 


year.  Fitness  reports  may  be  submitted  at  shorter  inter¬ 
vals  depending  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances;  e.g. 
transfer  of  the  Marine,  change  of  reporting  senior, 
etc.1A  Although  .  .  time  span  of  discretion 

.  .  suggests  that  a  set  six  month  interval  for 

Marines  in  the  rank  sergeant  through  colonel  might  be  too 
rigid,  six  months  appears  to  be  sufficient  time  to  achieve 
moderately  difficult,  judiciously  assigned  goals. ^ 

Sixth  Characteristic 

"The  persons  being  evaulated  have  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  appraisal  process."17  This  criterion 
is  addressed  by  the  Performance  Evaluation  System.  The 
provisions  of  paragraph  3006  of  the  order  direct  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  the  rated  Marine  with  his  reporting  senior, 

1 8 

throughout  the  appraisal  process.  The  fact  that  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  directive  is  not  followed  can  be 
cured  by  instituting  positive  controls  in  the  coaching/ 
counseling  process. 

l^U.S.  Marine  Corps  Order  P1610.7B.  Performance 
Evaluation  System ,  23  February  1977,  pp.  1-6,  1-7,  and  1-8. 

l5Porter,  Lawler,  and  Hackman,  op.  cit.,  p.  334. 

1(Slbid. 

l7Ibid. 

18(j.S.  Marine  Corps  Order  P1610.7B.  Performance 
Evaluation  System,  23  February  1977,  pp.  3-13  through  3-15. 


Seventh  Characteristic 

"The  appraisal  system  interacts  effectively  with  the 
1 9 

reward  system.  The  Performance  Evaluation  System 

satisfies  this  criterion.  Promotion  and  assignment  are 
directly,  and  almost  entirely,  dependent  upon  the  Fitness 
Report,  an  integral  part  of  the  Performance  Evaluation 
System.  At  the  same  time,  promotion  and  assignment  are 
clearly  part  of  the  reward  system.  Assignment  to  widely 
desired  duty  stations,  to  sensitive  and  prestigious  bil¬ 
lets,  and  to  professional  military  schools  is  influenced 
to  a  significant  degree  by  Fitness  Reports.  On  the  other 
hand,  longevity  pay  increases  which  are  automatic,  and 
merit  pay  increases  which  are  non-existent  in  the  military 
are  not  considered  rewards.  Military  decorations  and 
certificates  are  also  rewards  but  are  not  connected  with 
the  Performance  Evaluation  System.  On  balance,  given  the 
importance  Marines  attach  to  promotions  and  assignments, 
it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  the  Performance  Evaluation 
System  interacts  effectively  with  the  rewards  system. 

Summary 

The  current  Marine  Corps'  Performance  Evaluation 
System  is  designed  to  accomplish  both  institutional  and 
individual  development  needs.  The  system  identifies  two 


Importer,  Lawler,  and  Hackman,  op.  cit., 


D.  334. 
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ways  with  which  to  accomplish  these  ends:  use  of  the  Fit¬ 
ness  Report,  and  guidance  for  performance  coaching/coun¬ 
seling  using  a  modified  MBO  methodology. 

The  Fitness  Report,  a  formal  document  with  a  highly 
articulated  set  of  procedures  and  controls,  supports  the 
institutional  objectives:  promotion  and  assignment.  The 
coaching/counseling  methodology,  relying  on  the  presumed 
insight,  initiative  and  competence  of  the  rating  officer, 
supports  the  individual  development  needs.  Not  supported 
by  a  formal  document  and  positive  controls,  the  coaching/ 
counseling  methodology  is  performed  in  an  informal,  un¬ 
structured,  highly  personalized  and  unsupervised  manner. 
But  there  is  a  problem  with  the  system:  the  individual 
development  needs  are  not  being  accomplished. 

On  a  parallel  track,  the  aggregation  of  recent  re¬ 
search  suggests  that  an  ideal  performance  appraisal  system 
has  seven  identifiable  characteristics.  The  Marine  Corps' 
current  Performance  Evaluation  System  reflects  four  of  the 
characteristics  and  part  of  a  fifth.  Improvements  to  the 
Performance  Evaluation  System  should  be  accomplished  with 
the  goal  of  embodying  the  remaining  characteristics.  The 
characteristics  not  presently  part  of  the  Performance 
Evaluation  System  pertain  to  the  on-the-job  behavior.  Not 
coincidently ,  the  shortcomings  of  the  coaching/counseling 
methodology  stem  from  the  Marine  Corps'  not  having 
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defined,  with  precision,  effective  and  ineffective  on-the- 
job  behavior.  Clearly,  improvements  to  the  Performance 
Evaluation  System  must  focus  on  job-effective  behavior. 

Finally,  behaviorally  anchored  rating  scales  (BARS) 
have  been  examined  in  considerable  detail.  BARS  are  a 
clear  departure  from  traditional  performance  appraisal 
formats.  The  development  process  is  unique,  and  does  not 
reflect  industrial  psychologists'  preconceived  ideas  of  how 
a  job  should  be  appraised.  The  procedure  relies  on  the 
participation  of  job-knowledgable  supervisors  and  experi¬ 
enced  production  workers  guided  by  a  research  director. 
Together  they  identify  all  major  dimensions  of  a  job. 
This  is  a  capability  that  the  current  system  does  not  pos¬ 
sess.  Within  each  dimension  participants  scale  all 
observable  job  behaviors  from  "most  effective"  to  "least 
effective"  in  terms  of  contributing  to  organizational 
goals.  This  results  in  a  behavior-oriented  instrument 
which  greatly  facilitates  feedback  and  reduces  resistance 
to  the  appraisal  process.  Because  of  this,  BARS  have 
great  potential  as  an  effective  instrument  for  performance 
coaching/counseling. 

Behaviorally  anchored  rating  scales  (BARS),  there¬ 
fore,  address  the  remaining  characteristics  of  the  ideal 
performance  appraisal  system.  Thus  the  Performance  Evalu¬ 
ation  System ,  supplemented  by  the  BARS  concept,  would 
embody  all  seven  characteristics  of  the  ideal  performance 
appraisal  system.  And  BARS  would  redress  many  of  the 
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short-comings  of  the  present  Performance  Evaluation  Sys¬ 
tem  ' s  coaching/counseling  methodology. 

The  following  chapter  presents  the  conclusion  and 
recommendations . 


Chapter  6 


CONCLUSIONS  ANO  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  thesis  of  this  study  is  to  show  that:  The 
Marine  Corps  Per formance  Evaluation  System  should  have  a 
supplementary  performance  appraisal  instrument,  supported 
by  appropriate  administrative  controls  to  achieve  its 
performance  coaching/counseling  objectives.  The  foregoing 
analysis  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  behaviorally  an¬ 
chored  rating  scales  (BARS)  should  be  adopted  as  the  sup¬ 
plementary  performance  coaching/counseling  instrument  for 
the  Marine  Corps  Performance  Evaluation  System. 

Conclusions 

The  objectives  of  the  Marine  Corps  Performance  Eval¬ 
uation  System  are  to  improve  performance,  to  identify  to 
individuals  areas  which  need  improvement,  to  support  the 
assignment  process,  and  to  assist  the  promotion  system. 
The  Performance  Evaluation  System  attempts  to  satisfy  its 
objectives  by  means  of  the  Fitness  Report  and  through 
guidance  to  reporting  seniors  on  individual  performance 
coaching/counseling  using  a  modified  MBO  technique. 

The  objectives  of  the  Performance  Evaluation  System 
are  not  being  met  because  the  performance  coaching/coun¬ 
seling  system  is  ineffective.  This  ineffectiveness  is 
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traceable  to  two  underlying  causes:  (1)  the  lack  of  a 
theoretically  sound  performance  coaching/counseling  in¬ 
strument,  and  (2)  the  absence  of  positive  administrative 
controls  over  the  performance  coaching/counseling 
process.  There  are  two  remedies  to  the  problem. 

The  first  is  the  development  and  use  of  behaviorally 
anchored  rating  scales  (BARS)  as  a  performance  coaching/ 
counseling  instrument.  BARS  uniquely  focus  on  behavior 
and  facilitate  the  reporting  senior's  ability  to  provide 
specific,  descriptive  feedback  to  the  subordinate.  BARS 
have  also  been  demonstrated  to  be  superior  to  other  per¬ 
formance  appraisal  formats  in  leading  to  improved  perform¬ 
ance.  BARS,  coupled  with  MBO ,  enable  a  reporting  senior 
to  more  accurately  assess  behavior,  performance,  effec¬ 
tiveness,  and  results. 

The  second  remedy  is  the  development  of  positive 
administrative  controls  over  the  peiformance  coaching/ 
counseling  process.  This  will  ensure  that  the  coaching/ 
counseling  component  of  the  Performance  Evaluation  System 
is  being  followed  to  the  same  letter  and  spirit  as  the 
Fitness  Report. 

Therefore,  the  Marine  Corps  should  adopt  behavior- 
ally  anchored  rating  scales  as  a  supplementary  performance 
appraisal  instrument  and  develop  appropriate  administra¬ 
tive  controls  over  the  performance  coaching/counseling 
process  to  ensure  that  the  objectives  of  the  Performance 
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Realistic  Expectations 

BARS  appear  to  have  great  pctential  in  the  Marine 
Corps.  BARS  are  a  people-oriented  concept  and  the  Marine 
Corps  is  a  people-oriented  service.  It  is  easy  to  develop 
an  unrestrained  enthusiasm  for  behaviorally  anchored 
rating  scales.  BARS  are  not,  however,  the  panacea  for  all 
performance  appraised  problems  or  work-motivation  prob¬ 
lems.  The  contrary  viewpoints  noted  in  Chapter  4  suggest 
that  any  effort  to  develop  BARS  should  be  undertaken  with 
prudence,  circumspection,  and  healthy  distrust  of  any  in¬ 
itially  favorable  results.  From  the  dissenting  opinions 
it  is  reasonably  obvious  that  a  number  of  skilled  acade¬ 
micians  met  with  frustration  in  testing  their  hypotheses. 
In  pursuing  the  BARS  concept  it  is  probable  that  the 
Marine  Corps'  initial  efforts  will  result  in  more  dis¬ 
appointments  than  unqualified  successes.  The  Marine  Corps 
may  require  help  from  experienced,  competent  scholar/con¬ 
sultants  . 

Application 

Not  all  Marines  need  BARS.  Many  Marines  perform  at 
a  level  of  effectiveness  which  clearly  obviates  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  behavior-related  counseling.  These  Marines, 
given  their  MBO-related  objectives  simply  need  to  be  left 
alone  and  they  will  continue  to  perform  at  a  very  high 
level.  Other  Marines,  however,  perform  at  an  average  or 
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below  average  level  of  effectiveness  and  might  profit  from 
counseling  with  BARS.  The  question  is:  how  many  Marines 
will  improve  as  a  result  of  counseling  with  BARS.  There 
is  no  clear-cut  answer.  At  this  point,  one  can  only 
guess.  An  estimate  is  that  three  out  of  every  ten  would 
profit  from  counseling  with  BARS.  Four  or  five  of  every 
ten  will  not  need  much  behaviorally  based  counseling  be¬ 
cause  of  continued  exemplary  performance.  Of  the  remain¬ 
ing  five  or  six,  some,  approximately  three,  will  respond 
to  behaviorally  based  counseling  like  recruits  respond  to 
drill  instructors — very  positively.  The  remaining  two  or 
three  will  not  respond  to  anything.  BARS,  after  all,  are 
not  a  panecea.  The  question  is  whether  or  not  measurable 
improvement  by  three  of  every  ten  Marines  is  cost  effec¬ 
tive. 

Cost 

8ARS  development  in  undeniably  costly.  The  initial 
cost  to  the  Marine  Corps  would  be  in  terms  of  time  spent 
by  participants,  and,  of  course,  consultants'  fees.  The 
next  cost  would  involve  preparation  and  distribution  of 
the  directives  and  supporting  materials  which  guide  and 
comprise  the  system.  Training  Marines  in  the  theory  and 
use  of  the  system  would  result  in  the  third  set  of  costs. 
The  training  effort  would  be  prodigious. 

Benefit 


The  benefits,  however,  have  the  potential  to  far 
outstrip  the  costs.  Even  if  only  three  of  every  ten 


Marines  (a  net  gain  of  three,  that  is)  made  significant 
improvement,  the  result  would  be  handsome  indeed.  The 
idea  eludes  quantification  but  not  the  capacity  to  fire 
the  imagination  of  commanders  who  want  to  wring  out  of 
their  unit  one  last  increment  of  enthusiasm  and  profici¬ 
ency  . 

The  greatest  benefit  is  in  the  aggregation  of  self¬ 
esteem  that  these  three  of  every  ten  would  derive  from 
their  improvement.  That  infusion  of  sense  of  well-being 
will  pay  immense  dividends  in  esprit  and  love  of  Corps. 

Recommendations 

The  analysis  leads  to  three  recommendations.  The 
Marine  Corps  should  (1)  develop  and  test  BARS,  (2)  provide 
a  support  form  in  a  format  which  enhances  the  goal  setting 
nature  of  the  MBO  process,  and  (3)  specify  positive  admin¬ 
istrative  controls,  related  to  the  support  form,  which 
ensure  that  performance  coaching /counseling  is  accom¬ 
plished. 

\ 

Develop  BARS  v 

The  Marine  Corps  should  test  the  BARS  concept.  A 
set(s)  of  BARS  should  be  developed  on  a  trial  basis.  Pre¬ 
liminary  instructions  for  integrating  the  BARS  into  the 
Per  formance  Evaluation  System  should  also  be  developed. 
The  system  should  be  tested  over  a  one  year  period  in  an 
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infantry  battalion.  The  test  should  be  designed  to  study 
a  number  of  facets  of  organizational  effectiveness: 

-  individual  improvement  over  time, 

-  change  in  attitudes  and  practices  relative  to 

coaching/counseling  (by  reporting  senior  and 
subordinate ) , 

-  change  (if  measurable)  in  unit  performance  and 

esprit . 

The  BARS  development  process  is  time  consuming  and 
costly.  For  that  reason  the  question  of  which  jobs  should 
be  identified  for  BARS  development  is  important.  Origi¬ 
nally  it  was  the  author's  intention  to  recommend  BARS  de¬ 
velopment  for  "NCO  Leadership  and  Management  Responsibili¬ 
ties.”  At  present,  that  thought  seems  too  general,  on  one 
hand,  and  too  limited  on  the  other.  Too  general  in  the 
sense  that  "NCO”  encompasses  Marines  in  the  ranks  of 
corporal  through  sergeant  major.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  sergeant  major's  duties  are  a  world  away  from  the 
corporal's.  And  too  limited  in  the  sense  that  it  did  not 
include  company  grade  officers  whose  development  is  just 
as  critical  as  NCO's. 

At  present,  although  the  initial  task  will  be  con¬ 
siderably  more  complicated  and  time  consuming  than  was 
originally  intended.  It  is  recommended  that  the  BARS  de¬ 
velopment  process  concentrate,  initially,  on  the  Marine 
infantry  battalion.  Specifically  the  development  process 
should  be  aimed  at  developing  BARS  for  company  grade 
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officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  serving  in  line  and 
staff  assignments.  Thus  eight  sets  of  BARS  would  be  de¬ 
veloped  and  tested  concurrently.  Table  2,  "Ranks  and 
Functions  to  be  BARS  Developed,"  outlines  the  author's 
proposal  for  the  initial  development  of  eight  different 
sets  of  BARS. 

Table  2. 

Rank  and  Functions  to  be  BARS  Developed 


Function 


Rank  Line13  Staff0 


Corporal /Sergeant3 

BARS 

BARS 

Staff  Sergeant/Gunnery  Sergeant3 

BARS 

BARS 

Lieutenant 

BARS 

BARS 

Captain 

BARS 

BARS 

aBARS  for  Corporals  and  Sergeants,  as  well  as  Staff 
Sergeants  and  Gunnery  Sergeants  are  paired  to  ease 
the  development  task  and  because  of  their  roughly 
related  levels  of  experience. 

bA  set  of  BARS  which  captures  the  range  of  troop 

leading  behaviors  pertinant  to  Marines  of  these 
ranks. 

°A  set  of  BARS  appropriate  to  staff  functions  of 

Marines  of  these  ranks.  The  BARS  should  not  be 
functionally  specific;  i.e.,  training  schedules  in 
the  operations  section,  transportation  requests  in 
the  logistics  section.  Rather,  BARS  should  capture 
behaviors  common  to  performance  in  all  staff  area. 

The  array  of  BARS  in  Figure  2  has  a  number  of  syner¬ 
gistic  advantages.  When  used  throughout  a  battalion  this 
family  of  BARS  will  facilitate  much  wider  participation  in 
the  coaching/counseling  process  and  a  greater  and  more 
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rapid  accumulation  of  insight.  The  fact  that  all  Marines 
in  the  rank  of  corporal  to  gunnery  sergeant  and  second 
lieutenant  to  captain  are  participating  should  be  posi¬ 
tive.  The  lieutenant,  for  example,  will  not  only  be 

coached/counseled  by  the  captain  but  he  will,  in  turn, 
coach/counsel  his  platoon  sergeant  and  squad  leaders  and 
supervise  the  coaching/counseling  of  the  team  leaders. 

The  development  process  can  be  facilitated  by  use  of 
Marine  Corps  Order  P1510.23B,  Instructional  Systems  De¬ 
velopment  ,  referred  to  in  Chapter  2.  Marines  working  on 
the  project  should  obtain  job  analyses  completed  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  order  from  Marine  Corps  schools  wnose 
course  of  instruction  contains  material  related  to  the 
subject  of  the  initial  BARS.  Such  a  step  would  be  of 

oenefit  during  the  incident  generation  and  clustering  and 
scaling  steps  of  the  development  process. 

Finally,  it  is  recommended  that  the  BARS  development 
process  be  conducted  over  a  one  year  period  at  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Center,  Marine  Corps  Development  and  Education  Com¬ 
mand,  Quantico,  Virginia.  It  is  suggested,  as  outlined  in 
Table  3,  "BARS  Development  Tasking,"  that  particular 
schools  within  the  Education  Center  at  Huantico  be  as¬ 
signed  the  development  tasks,  and  that  participants  be 

drawn  from  the  respective  student  bodies.  This  tasking 

will  enhance  control,  ensure  participation  by  Marines  who 
are  somewhat  less  harried  than  their  Fleet  Marine  Force 
contemporaries,  and  initiate  the  BARS  concept  in  the 
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Marine  Corps'  educational  system  thus  facilitating  the 
teaching  of  the  concept  to  succeeding  classes. 


Table  3. 

Recommended  BARS  Development  Tasking 


Task  TASK:  Develop  Line  and  Staff  BARS  for: 

Assigned 

To:  Corporal/  Staff  Sergeant/  Lieu- 

_ Sergeant  Gunnery  Sergeant  tenant  Captain 

Command 

4  Staff  S  S  P  A,P 

College 

Amphibious 

Warfare  P  A,P  A,P  P 

School 

Staff 

Non-commissioned  A,P  P  S  S 

Officer  Academy 


A  =  Recommended  that  the  indicated  school  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  above  sets  of  BARS.  The  school  would  have 
the  responsibility  for  coordinating  the  participation 
of  Marines  from  the  other  two  schools. 

P  =  Primary  participants  drawn  from  indicated  student 
body . 

S  =  Secondary  participants,  intended  as  a  guality  con¬ 
trol  factor  to  ensure  critical  behaviors  and  trends  are 
not  overlooked. 


Provide  a  Support  Form 

A  standard  form  is  needed  to  facilitate  the  goal 
setting  process.  The  form  should  be  designed  for  use  by 
the  rated  Marine,  the  reporting  senior,  and  the  reviewing 
officer.  The  form  should  be  retained  by  the  rated  Marine 
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except  where  it  is  being  usee,  in  an  iterative  manner,  by 
the  reporting  senior  or  reviewed  by  the  reviewing  officer. 

The  rated  Marine  and  the  reporting  senior  will  use 
the  form  to  analyze  the  duties  of  the  rated  Marine,  to 
record  objectives  agreed  to  by  the  Marine  and  the  report¬ 
ing  senior,  and  to  evaluate  progress  toward  the  specified 
objectives . 

Specify  Positive  Controls 

Positive  administrative  controls  should  be  insti¬ 
tuted  to  ensure  performance  coaching/counseling  is  accom¬ 
plished.  The  support  form  facilitates  positive  control. 
The  support  form  should  ancompany  the  rated  Marine's  Fit¬ 
ness  Report  where  the  report  is  forwarded  to  the  reviewing 
officer  for  action.  The  reviewing  officer  is  then  able  to 
audit  the  rated  Marine's  progress  and  gain  additional  in¬ 
sight  into  the  reporting  senior's  abilities.  Most  impor¬ 
tant,  the  fact  that  the  reviewing  officer  is  going  to 
review  the  support  form  provides  the  positive  nudge  to  the 
reporting  senior  to  accomplish  performance  coaching/coun¬ 
seling  in  the  spirit  and  to  the  letter  of  the  Performance 
Evaluation  System . 

Upon  completion  of  the  review,  the  support  form 
should  be  returned  to  the  rated  Marine.  The  support  form 
should  be  available  for  inspection  by  authority  higher 
than  the  reviewing  officer;  e.g.,  the  Inspector  General. 
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Summary 

These  three  recommendations,  BARS,  appropriate  sup¬ 
port  forms,  and  positive  controls  integrated  into  the 
present  Performance  Evaluation  System ,  provide  the  Marine 
Corps  with  a  near  perfect,  state-of-the-art  performance 
appraisal  system.  Additionally,  by  considering  where 
possible  the  job  analyses  completed  in  accordance  with  the 
Instruction  Systems  Development  order,  the  Marine  Corps 
will  have  a  performance  coaching/counseling  instrument 
coordinated  with  its  system  of  formal  schools  training. 
The  whole  should  prove  to  be  greater  than  the  sum  of  its 
parts.  Reporting  seniors  will  be  able  to  measure  be¬ 
havior,  performance,  effectiveness,  and  results.  They 
will  be  able  to  provide  specific,  descriptive  feedback  to 
subordinates.  This  will  result  in  a  quantjm  improvement 
in  individual  and  organizational  esprit,  proficiency,  and 
self-confidence. 


APPENDIX  A 

Performance  Evaluation  System  Extracts 

The  following  pages  were  taken  from  Marine  Corps 
Order  P1610.7B,  Performance  Evaluation  System.  All  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  Performance  Evaluation  System  found  in  the 
body  of  the  study  are  contained  in  Appendix  A. 
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DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  NAVY 
hkaoquartcrs  unitco  states  marine  comps 

WASHINGTON.  O.  C  20360 

MCO  nSlO.78 
MMAO-  2-v'CS-ci 
23  ?*C  2377 


MARXRE  CORPS  OSPgR  >1613 .78 

froei  CoosAadant  of  tb*  Matin*  Corps 
Tat  Distribution  List 


Sub]  i 

Performance  evaluation  Syati 

Stef: 

(a) 

Mavy  a*g.,  art.  1701 

(S» 

MARCOMAN,  par.  1410.1 

IC) 

MCO  P5S00.UD 

Snel: 

(1) 

LOCATOR  SRCST 

1.  Purpose .  To  revise  guidance  foe  in a  administration  and  operation  of  cho 
performance  evaluation  system  foe  Marina  Cocp*  officer*  and  noncommissioned 
officer*  and  for  Mavy  paraonnal  aaalqnod  to  Marin*  Corps  coaunda  pursuant  to 
rafarancea  la)  and  < b> . 

1.  Cancellation.  MCO  1410. 7A,  effective  la  May  1977. 

1.  gffagliv*  0*t*.  13  May  1977. 

4.  Information 


a.  Tit*  parforaane*  evaluation  system  as  described  in  tbit  Manual 
providas  a  technique  for  tha  evaluation  of  eba  parforaane*  of  duties,  and 
potential,  of  all  Marina  officers  and  noncoaaiasionad  officers  in  tb*  7 rad a  of 
sergeant  and  above .  Tb*  parforaane*  evaluation  cycle  consists  of:  tbs  Marin* 
vho  is  evaluated!  a  reporting  senior  eho  obsarvas  tba  Marina's  parforaane*, 
evaluates  and  reports  it  on  a  fitness  report,  and  counsels  tb*  Marina:  a  review¬ 
ing  officer  vtto  review*  aacb  report  for  completeness,  accuracy,  and  consiatancy: 
and  3*adquart*ri,  0,3.  Marine  Corpa.  wnar*  reports  are  screened,  filed,  and 
tbair  receipt  is  acknowledged. 

b.  Tb*  prlaary  uses  of  fitnaas  reports  art  twofold!  to  aid  in  personnel 
assignment.  and  to  assist  selection  boards  in  determining  tbos*  aligial*  Marina* 
who  ar*  bast  qualified  for  selection  for  promotion  or  a  eoapetitiv*  assignment. 
Sine*  fitness  reports  ar*  evaluations  of  duties  perforaed  and  tb*  tanner  in 
vbicb  they  are  perforaed,  and  rtpreiene  a  coaprahensiv*  portrayal  of  tb*  profes¬ 
sional  ebaraettr  and  potaneial  of  tacn  Matin*  repotted  on,  they  ar*  uniquely 
aultad  for  this  dual  uaaq*. 

c.  Since  tb*  fltnesa  report  ta  so  iaportant  to  each  Marine,  its  proper 
preparation  and  suonission  is  vital. 

3.  Summary  of  Pavia  ion 


a.  Tba  iarqest  and  seat  vislbla  change  contained  in  tbia  revision  is  a 
drastic  ceforaattinq  of  tba  dtraetiv*.  with  a  view  toward  clacity  and  siaplic- 
. ty ,  tba  order  baa  been  reorganized  into  t  aanual  to  coincide  with  tb*  natural 
flow  of  a  fitness  report  tbrouqb  tb*  performance  evaluation  cycle. 

b.  la  order  to  reduce  clerical  arrora  based  on  slcundarstandinqa  or 
incorrect  interpretations  of  administrative  instructions ,  ems  revision  is 
designed  with  training  in  sind.  An  abundance  of  taoie*  and  figures, nave  replaced 
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seo  nrto.re 

13  Tmh  1977 


(orderly  rueuciv*  guidance ,  eo  (acilitato  eh*  *otaelioha«nt  at  abj *ctivag  and- 
standard  clerical  procedures. 

e.  Due  eo  eh*  lapoctaneo  a£  caunsaltn*  aa  a*  integral  pate  ot  Laadarsbip. 
Chat  portion  of  ehla  Manual  dealing  with  r-unoalinq  ha*  baan  aaplidtd  and  tad* 
aero  spacidc. 

d.  Detailed  inotcuctiona  lot  eh*  ptapacaeion  and  aubaaaaion  of  (ienaaa 
capote*  on  IHMII  o£  eh*  Karina  Carp*  Reserve  not  on  aetiva  duty  hav*  oaan 
incorporated  ine a  a  sioql*  aactian  at  thia  Manual,  Reierahcae  to  other  faction* 
ot  thi*  Manual,  a*  appropriata.  a ra  iacludad. 

4.  Action.  The  lnaetuceian*  containad  in  ehi*  Manual  will  ba  uaad  in  eh* 
pcapacation  at  Marin*  Catpa  (ienaaa  reports  tat  reporting  period*  ending  on  or 
a(e*r  IS  May  1977. 

7.  Plate iButlon.  Thi a  Manual  baa  baan  aaaignad  Oiaerlbution  Cad*  A49.  and  will 
0*  diatrUMtM  tn  to*  Sana  quantities  aa  aceoopliabad  (or  eti*  proaloua  edition. 
Incraaao  or  dacraaaa  in  eo*  Individual  Activity  Tael*  o£  Allowances  (or  Tub il ca¬ 
tions  (or  standard  PiseriOution  Cad*  A4(  snould  b*  sunnietad  eo  eh*  Caonandant 
at  to*  Marin*  Corps  (Cod*  KQS9)  in  accordanca  with  c*(*c*nc*  (c) .  A  (utura 
Chang*  to  caCaranc*  (Cl  will  include  Oiaer ibution  Cad*  A4«,  and  subsequent 
prlneoues  o(  to*  Individual  Activity  Taola  o(  Allowances  (or  Publication*  will 
also  redact  oiaer  ibution  Cod*  A41. 

I.  Raaacv*  Aoollcaeillev.  This  Manual  ta  applicablo  to  tn*  Marin*  Carpa 

lasarv*. 

9.  Cart  Ideation.  Reviewed  and  approved  this  data. 
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KUCMUJCI  SVALUATIOa  SWTW 

sgCTTOw  : 

intpoouctiou 


ioai  agiteiAL  agicatrfion  mb  •.sroMATion 

l.  Sonar «1  Description-  The  Marine  Corps  perfocaance  evaluation  system 
ptnufi  ur  Ui  parToSic  audit,  description,  and  report  of  tne  performance 
and  personality  characteristics  at  Marina  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers 
m  (Ms  qrad#  at  seeqaant  and  tbove.  It  also  requires  tnac  all  Marinas  suoject  to 
ena  performance  appraisal  praesss  oa  caunsalad  reqularly  and.  as  a  sinlaua.  at 
Isaac  an  the  aecafian  at  aaca  evaluation.  It  includes  sota  hoqulat  and  ilatacva 
Marinas,  and  all  performance  avaluaclon  reports  (called  ‘fitness  reports')  ara 
•ada  a  paraanant  and  laportane  pare  at  aaca  Marina's  racards.  an  taa  principal 
racord  at  a  Marina's  partacaanca  and  conduct,  fltnass  taports  ara  vital  In 
deteraininq  duty  aaalqnaants  and  in  salactian  tar  pcaaocion. 

1*  Objectives  at  the  Ptrf orwancas  Ivaluatian  System.  There  ara  taur  specific 
objectives  at  taa  syseaai 

a.  The  first  and  focal  oojactive  is  tha  iaprovaaanc  at  parfaraanes.  The 
caaplatian  at  a  fltnass  report  is  anly  a  seep  toward  chat  goal.  This  central 
oojactive  can  anly  ha  achieved  ay  coupling  tha  fitnasa  report  (t.e.,  a  report 
at  past  partoraancal  with  counsel inq  and  coachtnq  to  deteralne  where,  and  how. 
perfaraance  should  So  lapravod  tl.a.,  a  plan  tor  fucura  partoraancal . 

b.  Tha  aacand  objective  Is  the  identif icstion  at  these  Marinas  who  ara 
coaaldarad  qualified  tor  advancement  by  virtue  at  their  leadership  potential 
and  continuous  successful  parfaraanes  at  dory. 

c.  Mother  abjective  is  taa  provision  at  assiscancn  to  individual  Marines 
in  idantlfyinq  those  performance  and  character  attributes  which  require 
iaprovaaanc  before  they  can  be  considered  qualified  for  advancaaant. 

d.  Finally,  tha  syseaa  ausc  support  tha  ‘career  pattern*  approach  to 
personnel  aanaqeaent  by  providinq  tha  personnel  ssaiqnaent  ptacasa  with  informa¬ 
tion  celacinq  to  both  a  Marina's  desired  duty  ssaiqnaent,  and  the  Marina's 
saleability  for  certain  future  duty  assiqnaeaca. 

}.  The  Performance  ivaluatian  Cycle.  Tha  process  of  pecforaanca  evaluation  is 
a  continuous  ana  *n«S  is  exercised  daily  by  <11  Marines  in  leadership  assiqnaants. 
Tha  subalssion  at  fitness  reports  on  appropriate  occasions  is  sorely  ana  aspect 
of  performance  avaluaclon,  althouqn  it  is  tha  aose  visible  and  formal  one,  Tha 
process  of  pecforaanca  evaluation  ay  fitness  reports  is  cbacactarixad  as  a  cycle 
which  aaqins  and  ends  <e  the  aaaa  point,  namely,  an  individual  Marina's  perform¬ 
ance  at  duty.  Tha  pecforaanca  evaluation  cycle,  eonsistinq  of  four  alananes,  is 
Illustrated  in  flquro  l-l. 


L0C2  HUWmillllTHS 
1.  Marine  3«ino  tvaiuated 

s.  Periodically  review  table  l-l  to  deceraine  fltnass  reportinq  occasions. 

b.  Provide  information  for  taction  A  of  tha  fltnaaa  ctpoct  fora  (MAWC 
lot 15)  for  each  reportinq  occasion,  as  required,  follow  tha  instructions  con¬ 
tained  in  chapter  2  of  this  Manual  to  ensure  proper  coapiacian  of  section  A. 

If  tore  than  ana  typo  of  fitness  report  it  due  at  tha  seas  tlaa,  subait  only  one 
report  and  use  the  typo  which  appears  first  in  cable  1-1,  e.q.,  if  a  Manna  was 
transferred  on  tha  seas  day  a  semiannual  fitness  report  was  due,  a  type  *TX* 
report  would  bo  prepared  (because  ?K  (transferi  appears  second  in  taola  l-l, 
while  3a  (saaiannual)  is  laatl . 
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e.  After  ceviavlnq  the  information  in  faction  A  of  the  fltnaaa  report, 
cattily  that  it  baa  baan  completed  accurately  by  siqninq  and  datinq  oloc*  22. 

d.  Deliver.  or  forward,  cba  fltnaaa  report  to  tba  caportinq  aanioc.  Evecy 
raaaonabla  affoct  should  ba  aada  to  anaura  that  tba  report  reaches  tba  caportinq 
aanioc  no  latac  than  tba  laat  day  covarad  by  tba  caportinq  pariod. 

2.  Peportino  Senior.  On  racalpt  of  a  fltnaaa  report  fron  a  Karine  whose  per¬ 
formance  of  Juty  la  to  ba  caportad,  tba  rapottinq  officer  ia  caaponaible  for  tba 
followinq  actionai 

a.  bay  law  tba  Karine's  performance  of  duty  and  peraonality  characteristics 
aa  they  have  baan  observed  durinq  the  pariod. covarad  by  cba  fltnaaa  ceport.  3o 
not  include  performance  of  duty  already  covered  by  a  pravioua  fltnaaa  report. 

o.  Refer  cinq  ;o  tba  quidolinea  and  definitions  contained  in  chapter  3. 
coaplata  section  a  of  tba  report  aceoedinq  to  tba  caaulta  of  paraqraph  a,  above. 

c.  Complete  section  C  by  writiaq  or  printinq  in  pan  and  ink,  or  by 
typinq.  Refer  to  tba  results  of  paraqraph  a.  above,  and  chapter  2  of  this 
Manual. 

d.  Counsel  the  Karina  aa  outlined  in  paraqraph  300*  and  anaura  that  a 
specific  coacbinq  plan  ia  established. 
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e.  Sate  «nd  siqxi  block  2}  at  “ha  fitness  raporc;  ha  sura  to  indicate  m 
block  23  whether  chm  Marina  was  or  wee  not  counseled. 

f.  deliver,  ae  forward,  the  fitness  caport  to  caacfl  tha  raviawinq  officer 
no  lata r  chan  IS  daya  attar  cha  and  at  tha  period  covarad  ay  cna  raporc. 

].  Reviewing  Officer.  On  receipt  at  a  tlcnaaa  report  teas  a  caportinq  senior, 
tha  raviawinq  attlcar  la  raiponatbla  far  cha  followmq  aetionai 

a.  Review  each  tlcnaaa  caport  far  caapleeenaaa  and  accuracy  within  cha 
llalca  of  ahaarvation  ay  cha  raviawinq  attlcar. 

b.  Raviaw  each  tlcnaaa  report  relative  co  perforaence  standards  applied  ay 
repoctlnq  seniors.  Tha  raviawinq  officer  is  cha  first  sender  at  cha  performance 
evaluation  eycla  who  can  detect  fitnaas  reports  which  ate  oaaad  an  seemlnqly 
areierary,  coo  strict,  at  overly  lenient  scandarda.  Raviawinq  afflcara  should 
apply  positive  efforts  co  assure  that  all  reports  era  Based  an  realistic  and 
consistent  standards,  are  accurate,  and  are  forwarded  an  cine. 

c.  Return  co  repoctlnq  seniors  for  reconsideration  chose  reports  which 
tail  either  of  the  two  reviews,  aaove.  Chapter  1  at  this  Manual  say  ae  used 
as  a  quids. 

d.  Provide  quidance  co  caportinq  seniors  relatlnq  co  coaiplateneas  and 
consistency  in  caportinq. 

e.  Every  cassonsale  effort  should  oa  sade  co  ensure  chat  coapleted  fitness 
reports  are  reviewed  and  forwarded  to  Che  Commandant  at  cbe  Marine  Corps 
(WAO-21  no  later  chan  10  days  after  Che  end  of  the  period  covered  ay  tha 
report. 

f.  The  Privacy  Ace  at  1974  requires  chat  individuals  he  pravlded  sufficient 
quidance  to  ensure  thee  they  can  saee  an  indorsed  decision  on  whether  co  provide 
intonation  which  will  or  say  Be  incorporated  into  a  systee  of  records.  3ince 
the  Automated  fitness  Report  System  is  a  system  at  records  (listed  in  the 
Federal  Reqister  of  11  August  1975  as  MMMgooil)  tech  Marine  should  be  provided 
suen  quidance  prior  Co  complotinq  soceion  A  of  cho  fitness  report.  The  re¬ 
quired  edvlaamaot  for  cha  flenasa  report  is  contained  in  a  blanket  statement 
(MAVMC  11000)  which  is  published  la  •  Marine  Corps  bulletin  in  cha  5211 
saries. 

4.  aeedcuetceri.  0.3.  Marine  Caros.  On  rsceipt  of  a  complecsd  fieness  report 
at  headquarters  Marine  Carpi,  cne  following  actions  will  be  taken: 

a.  Conduct  an  adainlatratlve  review  af  each  report  for  completeness  end 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Manual. 

B.  Return  all  raports  which  caquire  cerraction  or  completion. 

c.  Enter  all  aceaptahla  repocta  into  the  Autoaatsd  fitness  Report  System 
(APRS) i  file  tha  arlqinal  raporc,  and  all  associated  paqes.  in  the  Marina's 
official  personnel  record. 

d.  Mail  co  each  Individual  for  wnoa  a  fitness  report  is  processed,  tn 
AfRS-genecaced  receipt. 

e.  ensure  chat  accasa  ca  individual  flenasa  caport  information  an  s 
specific  Marine  is  limited  co  selection  boards  and  persona  eoqeqed  in  personnel 
asaiqnmenc  and  personnel  sanaqemene  functions. 

f.  Conduct  periodic  audits  to  aaineain  accuracy  and  efficiency  af  APRS 
flies. 
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1001  GENERAL 

1.  Althouqb  ail  parsons  involved  in  cho  performance  evaluation  procsss  ere  viral 
(or  aceoaplithaent  of  cAs  objectives  stated  in  pareqrapb  1001.0,  tbs  reportinq 
senior's  contribution  is  clearly  tbs  control  ans.  Sines  (itnsss  reports  in¬ 
fluence  e  Marine's  fututs  duty  assiqnnents  end  ptaaotions,  reportinq  tsniocs 
oust  eserclss  tbs  utaost  shorouqnneas,  .security ,  end  objectivity  in  coepiecinq 
cAes.  Seen  report  suet  9s  en  tccurete  end  cosptebensive,  yet  brief,  portreyel 

of  tbs  Nonas  reported  an. 

2.  This  section  provides  dstsiled  guidance  (or  reportinq  seniors  m  tbs  elocu¬ 
tion  at  those  tests  necosssry  to  esse  tbs  responsibilities  outlined  ut  pers- 
qrepn  1002.2.  The  reportinq  senior's  tesss  ere  generally  pstforasd  in  ns 
passes)  (1)  cAsck  section  A  of  tbs  fitness  report  for  eceucecy  end  caaplete- 
nsss,  (2)  review  tbs  serine's  performance  af  duty  durinq  tbs  reportinq  period. 
Ill  eoeplete  section  a  af  tbs  fitness  report  in  blue.  Alecs,  or  alue-olect  ins 
in  Jounce  in  pen,  felt  tip  or  aell  pome  pen,  (4)  eoeplete  seceian  C  af  the 
fitness  repore  briefly  by  nendwritinq  a e  printinq  m  either  blue,  alecs,  or 
blue— olecs  ins  in  fountsin  or  bell  pome  pen  ar  by  typing,  (J)  counsel  the 
Narine  end  sstsblish  e  coaching  plan,  end  (6)  forward  the  completed  report 

to  the  reviewing  officer.  Saeh  remaining  paragraph  (3002  through  3007)  af 
this  section  discusses  one  of  these  phases. 

2.  limitations  on  Reporting  Seniors.  There  ere  two  occasions  vnich  prevent  e 
floras!  reportinq  senior  froa  completing  fitness  rsports: 

s.  Reportinq  seniors  ssy  not  subeit  fitness  rsports  on  officers  senior  to 
theaselves.  Reports  on  offlcsri  of  ths  sees  grade  ers  not  desirabls  but  any  be 
subaitted  if  specifically  justified  end  spproved  by  tbe  reviewinq  officer.  Sucn 
approval  sust  be  noted  in  an  attached  consent  by  tbe  reviewinq  officer. 

a.  An  officer  oboes  relief  ia  occasioned  ay  ellaqed  alsconduct  or  unsatis¬ 
factory  perfomence  of  duty  ssy  not  subbit  fitness  raportai  tbe  reportinq  senior 
in  sues  eases  will  be  ths  officer  asst  senior  in  the  chain  of  town end. 

4.  Qeleoetion  at  Reporting  Authority.  General  officers,  beads  of  departaents. 
divisions  end  separata  offices  of  kaedquarters  banns  Corps,  district  directors, 
and  cosbsndara  down  to  end  ineludlnq  tbe  battalion  end  squadron  level  ere  author¬ 
ised  to  deleqate  tbs  authority  to  subnet  fitness  rsports  to  officers  m  principal 
subordinate  staff  end  : owe end  billets  vitbin  their  orqsnixations  *nen  the 
nuaber  of  officers  to  be  reported  on,  or  tbe  lees  of  opportunity  to  observe  per¬ 
formance  af  ducy,  -arrant*  such  ieleqation  of  authority.  If  this  delaqstloa  is 
to  be  conferred  upon  e  Navy  officer  to  a unwit  fitness  rsports  on  other  Navy 
officers  assigned  to  a  Manns  Corps  unit,  approval  -ill  first  be  requested  J  ram 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  in  accordance  with. the  current  SCPEUINST  1*11.12. 

TO  the  degree  precticaale  for  accurate  reporting,  such  requests  for  ieleqation 
-ill  be  consistent  with  the  intent  expressed  is  subparagraph  3s,  above,  with 
respect  to  the  grade  level  desired  of  reporting  seniors. 


3002  RE7TEN  DP  SECTION  A 

1.  Sefors  coaplatinq  tbs  rsaslndsr  of  tbs  fora,  tbs  reportinq  senior  should 
first  ebsek  section  A  and  itsa  22  for  accuracy  and  compliance  with  this  Manual. 

If  any  entry  is  incorrect  or  mcoaplst*.  ths  report  scat  be  returned  to  too 
Narine  (or  correction  and  resuOaission.  The  reportinq  senior  sust  not  ataaa, 
sodify,  correct,  or  insert  any  mforaaeion  in  taction  A  or  itsa  22  of  tbo  fitness 
report  (ora. 
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2.  Unless  t  reportinq  ••mot  desires  to  perform  •  uci  thocouqn  review  of 

section  k,  tn«  followinq  checklist  ;fiqurs  3-1)  is  considered  adequace,  end  cay 

Be  jud  as  t  quid*,  k  cnees  in  tne  "Dose*  column  for  eecn  icen  mould  oe  ensured 

Before  tae  reeeinder  of  tne  (ienee*  report  is  coepleted. 


5gCggg  k  ggggg i:Sf 


I  tea 

1  Ooos 

0o«a 

MOt 

Contain 

la 

a  aoni cored  coaaand  code 

lb 

a  capo f ting  unit  coda 

2a 

| 

.Marino's  Lest  naae 

3a 

1 

.Marine's  correct  social  security  nuaoer 

3C 

either  a  *C*.  *3*.  *9*,  or  *9* 

4a 

accurate  description  of  Marine's  actual  duty 

fta 

correctly  state  Manna's  aarksaanshlp  and 
physical  fitness  qualifications 

<b 

three  diqits  (for  axaaple,  123) 

»• 

tl»M  diqiea  (for  aaampla,  123) 

Ida  | 

•  code  in  each  of  the  three  Blocks 

lle-d 

correct  identification  of  reportinq  sanioc 

32  > 

I 

Marine’s  siqnature  and  date  aiqned 

f  Iqura  3-1.  —laapla  of  •  Reportinq  Senior's  Checklist  Cor  Section  k. 


1°®*  *gvitw  Of  mnmt'3  ?s*np*knc:  or  sure 

1.  This  pnase  of  the  reporting  senior's  action  consists  of  esaelnetion  of  tne 
perCoraence  of  the  Marine  dunnq  tne  period  covered  By  the  report,  is  a 
result  of  this  examination  [vticn  sey  Be  Based  on  trainmq  or  operational 
records/reports.  sental  recall,  personal  oBservations ,  correspondence  related 
to  the  marine's  duty  perfotaance,  etc.)  tne  repoctinq  senior  Coras  an  lapression 
of  tae  Karine's  perforsance.  If.  after  repeated  and  careful  review,  the  report- 
inq  senior  is  still  uneale  to  fora  such  an  ispcesaion  In  certain  cases  (for 
esaaple,  a  seaiannual  report  vhicn  cavers  70  days,  mcludinq  35  days  of  proceed, 
delay,  and  travel,  and  30  days  of  hospitalisation) ,  it  can  Bs  concluded  that  the 
serine's  peefnrnence  of  duty  has  not  Bean  observed  sufficiently  to  persit  fair 
and  aojoetiva  evaluation.  In  t.lase  cases,  a  ‘not  observed*  ttpoct  mould  Be 
tuOaiccnd  {except  that  a  ‘not  BBsarvad*  report  will  never  Be  susaiccad  :s  rover 
a  period  dunnq  .men  t.te  Mar  me  reported  on  nae  seen  mounded  m  action).  In 
otnec  cases,  the  reportinq  senior  sey  determine  chat  a  Marine's  perforsancs  of 
duty  has  not  chenqed  since  the  last  report  use  suneicted;  in  tnoee  esses 
swncioned  in  paraqraph  3003.3,  chia  period  sey  Bo  covered  By  an  'ascended* 
report. 

3.  Mot  Observed  Reports.  If  a  rsportinq  senior  fseis  that  «  ‘not  observed* 
report  is  appropriate,  an  *k”  mould  Be  placed  m  tne  epplicaole  slock  of  icea 
13.  tnd  the  remainder  of  section  3  mould  Be  left  Blank,  k  Brief  explanation  of 
tne  reportinq  aomor't  insufficient  observation  susc  Be  included  m  section  C 
except  ex  indicatsd  m  tsole  1-1.  Below. 
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3UL£S  EOS  EXCLUDING  SECTION  C  EXPLANATION  Of  'NOT  48SER^46,-aip(5>if 


a 

A 

3 

C 

3 

u 

c. 

i  4Ad 

and 

i 

r 

If  raoort  is... 

oeriod  is... 

1  reoorc  v/o« . . . 

i  then . . . 

i 

first  ona  by  tha 

|  40  calendar  days 

is  noe  CHpTJtp 

repoctm q  senior  on 

or  lass 

RC,*J4,*A,RO. 

this  particular 

or  SA 

enter  ’In- 

isf  in* 

sufficient 

observation* 

l 

any  regular 

20  calendar  days 

ts  ch.ts.m. 

in  section 

reooct* 

or  less 

RN,RA .  or  HD 

C 

i 

first  ona  sinca 

60  calender  days  i 

is  not  SA 

change  of  geada 

or  lass 

billet* 

4 

4  ietniannuai* 

is  SA 

comply  with 

paragraph 

_ 

1003. 2a 

A  reporting  senior  say  not  submit  flora  than  one  "nor  observed*  report  .bile 
the  mctaa  is  under  supervision  without  a  faction  C  explanation. 


J-  Extended  Reports.  If  tha  Marina  being  reported  on  receives  a  eransfar  (TX) 

Of  Chengs  o£  reporting  aaaior  (CH)  report  within  SO  days  after  subalssion  of  a 
semiannual  (SA)  raport,  an  “extended*  export  aay  ba  subaittad.  If  tha  raportinq 
senior's  opinion  of  ena  Marina's  performance  das  not  changed  sinca  the  suoaissioa 
of  tna  last  saaiannuai  raport.  the  pravioua  fitnasa  raport  say  ba  axtandad  to 
ooaar  ena  new  period  byi  (1)  checxing  tna  appropnaea  block  in  ieaa  12,  and  (2) 
entering  a  ftataaane  m  faction  C  to  tfle  affect  enat  this  report  'is  an  axeanaion 
of  tna  pravioua  saaiannuai  raport*  on  the  Marina  being  raportad  an.  Adverse, 
aarqinal,  or  *noc  obaarvad*  reports  aay  not  bo  axtandad. 

4.  [f  ena  raportinq  senior  is  able  to  review  and  evaluate  tna  Marina's  perform¬ 
ance  of  duty  durinq  tna  period  covered  by  tna  raport,  and  is  not  suoaiteinq  an 
‘axtandad*  raport,  item  12  will  ba  loft  blank  and  ail  other  faction  3  icaas  will 
ba  couple  ted . 


3004  COMPLZTICM  Of  SECTION  2 

1.  Section  9  of  tha  fitness  raport  fora  (lass  itaa  12.  discuasad  above)  consists 
of  five  indapandant  types  of  evaluation!  (11  itaa  12  factors  describe  tba 
Marina's  performance  of  duty  durinq  tba  period  covered  by  tha  raport.  (2)  itaa 
14  factors  describe  personal  and  professional  traits  and  characteristics  of  the 
Marine  as  an  individual  durinq  the  period  covered  by  tha  raport  (i.e.r  not 
necessarily  related  to  the  grades/oc'is  assigned  to  itaa  12  factors),  (2)  itaea 
11  and  If  are  broad  in  scope  and  rata  the  Marina  as  part  of  a  larger  population 
rather  than  on  specific  traits,  (4!  itaas  17  and  13  assist  in  understanding  tha 
other  evaluations,  and  (2)  items  19  and  20  are  recommendations. 

2.  In  coeplatlnq  items  12,  14,  and  ISa  tha  raportinq  senior  coeplatas  the 
block  vnien  represents  tna  appropriate  evaluation  vitn  an  *X*  that  fills  tha 
box  out  does  not  extend  beyond  it.  91oeXs  contain  preprinted  abbreviations  for 
tha  mark  they  represent,  as  shown  in  figure  2*2  below.  Reporting  sealers  should 
strictly  adhere  to  these  definitions  avoiding  the  natural  tendency  to  permit  an 
individual's  performance  it.  one  area  to  influence  unduly  tha  markings  i a  all 
others.  Each  factor  should  ca  evaluated  aa  a  separata  and  distinct  itaa. 
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further,  reporting  senio cs  must  guard  aqainsc  assignment  of  mflatad  xar.ks. 

Such  inflation  results  m  a  skewed  representation  of  uidlndual  characteristics 
and  performance  which  adversely  if facta  the  valua  of  tha  fitnaaa  report. 


FITNESS 

IMPORT  MARKING  ABBREVIATIONS 

Abbreviation 

Mqan  inq 

Definition 

NO 

not  observed 

insufficient  opportunity  to  evslusct 

OH 

unsatisfactory 

unacceptable 

SA 

below  avarage 

Oslo*  generally  accapeed  standard 

KV 

ivtcaqt 

qualified 

AA 

ifiovt  «v«eiq« 

highly  qualified 

ex 

excellent 

qualified  to  a  degree  seldoa  achieved  by 
others  of  tma  ^cade 

OS 

outstanding 

one  of  the  clearly  superior  individuals  of 
this  grade  <nown  to  the  reoortmq  senior 

riguce  3-2.  — Oafinieiona  and  Abbreviations . 

I.  whan  eating  a  Manna,  tha  reporting  senior  oust  data  an  anery  tor  aacn  its* 
in  (action  i  (unless  a  'not  observed*  at  'attended*  report  is  being  submitted)  . 
If  no  valid  odaarvation  haa  bean  mads  in  an  araa,  then  tha  factorial  asaoetacad 
with  that  araa  should  ta  marked.  -not  observed.'' 

4.  lean  13  (Parforaanca) .  Tha  following  spacial  instructions  apply  wnan  aark- 
ing  item  il  caccocsi 

a.  Item  13a  macular  Outiasi .  narked  'Hot  Obsarvad*  in  all  sasas  foe 
academic  (AC)  and  senooi  (AT)  reporting  occasions. 

b.  Itaa  13b  (Additional  Outiasi.  Marked  othar  than  'Wot  Obsarvad*  only 
whan  an  additional  duty  (duciasi  required  the  Manna  reported  on  to  devote 
prolonged  periods  of  tins  to  such  duty  (duties! .  If  a  marking  othar  than  ’Mot 
Obsarvad*  is  asaiqnad.  tha  additional  duty  {duties)  performed  will  oa  iden¬ 
tified  in  section  C.  If  tha  mark  assigned  is  aarginal  or  adverse,  Juscifica- 
tion  for  the  aark  given  will  also  be  included  in  section  C. 

c.  Itaa  13d  (Handling  Officers) .  Always  sacked  *Soe  Observed*  whan  tha 
Marina  capo clad  on  is  an  MCO. 

d.  Itaa  13q  (Tactical  Handling  of  Trooos) 

(1)  for  ground  officers  and  SCO's  tha  tactical  unit  considarad  will  be 
appropriate  to  tho  Marina's  grade. 

12!  In  tha  caaa  of  naval  aviators  and  naval  flight  offiears  whose 
priaacy  duty  is  flying  in  a  squadron,  this  ites  will  be  used  to  avaluata 
flying  leadership  gualif ieations.  Tha  officer's  ability  as  a  destgnatad  saction 
leader,  flight  leader,  helicopter  urcrafc  commander,  transport  plan*  roasandsr, 
tactical  air  coordinator  (airborne)  or  in  any  otner  position  of  aeronautical 
leadership  or  combination  thereof,  will  ba  graded  and  the  specific  gualif ication 
to  which  tho  itaa  refers  will  be  identified  in  saetion  C. 

J.  Itaa  14  'Qualities) .  Qualities  included  in  itaa  14  will  ba  sacked  according 
to  tha  rollgwing  dec  in 1 1 ions i 

a.  endurance  (Physical  and  santal  ability  for  carrying  on  under  faciguing 
conditions. i 
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b.  ?ecsonal  Appearance  (The  trait  of  habitually  app earing  n««c,  smart,  and 
well-groomed  iiT  uniform  or  civilian  iceirt  and  maintaining  the  heigne-we  ignc 
ratio  prescribed  in  currant  directives.) 

c.  Military  Presence  (The  quality  of  maintaining  appropriate  dignity  and 
soldiarly  searing.) 

d.  Attention  to  Outv  'Industry;  tna  trait  of  wording  thoroughly  and  con¬ 
scientiously.  j 

a.  Cooperation  (The  faculty  of  working  in  harmony  with  others,  military 
and  civil ianTP“ 

f.  In i tiative  (The  trait  o t  taxing  necessary  or  appropnaea  action  on  own 
r aapona 10 ility. ) 

g#  Judgment  (The  anility  to  thin*  claarly  and  acriva  at  logical 
conclusions. ) 

h.  Presence  of  Mind  (The  ability  to  mint  and  act  promptly  and  effectively 
ia  an  unexpected  emergency  or  under  great  strain.) 

i.  force  (The  faculty  of  carrying  out  with  anargy  and  rasolution  rhae 
which  ia  believed  to  oe  reasonable,  cignt  or  duty.) 

3 .  Leadership  (Tha  capacity  to  direct#  control#  and  influence  others:  and 
still  maintain  sign  aora la.)  This  trait  mould  Oa  evaluated  in  terms  of  staff 
aa  wall  as  command  responsibilities.  Tha  capacity  to  direct*  control*  ano 
influence  staff  actions  is  aa  indicative  of  a  Marina's  leadership  ability  as  is 
performance  m  a  command  or  decisionmaking  position,  in  addition,  tha  ability 
to  affectively  communicate  decisions,  recommendations,  and  directions  either 
verbally  or  in  writing*  or  ooch*  should  be  considered. 

(.  Lore I ty  (The  quality  of  rendering  fuiehful  and  willing  service*  and 
unswerving  allegiance  under  any  and  all  circumstances.) 

1.  Persons!  delations  (faculty  for  establishing  and  maintaining  cordial 
relation#  with  military  and  civilian  associates.) 

a.  economy  of  Management  rsffective  utilisation  of  personnel,  money,  and 
material  resources.)  This  trait  reflects  the  ability  of  the  individual  to 
efficiently  and  economically  organize  available  resources  within  fiscal  and 
manpower  limitations. 

«.  Growth  Potential  (The  capacity  for  professional  development  and  assign* 
sent  to  increasingly  demanding  duties.) 

o.  The  qualities  of  'endurance*  (14a)  and  'presence  of  mind*  (14h)  ,  although 
normally  associated  with  a  combat  environment,  may  also  be  encountered  in  non* 
combat  situations.  Marking  of  these  factors*  therefore,  is  appropriate  in 
either  case  when  demonstrated  by  the  Marine  and  ooaerved  by  the  reporting  senior. 

5.  Items  15  (General  Value  to  the  Service)  and  IS  'Oesirabil i tv) 

a.  Item  15  is  not  a  summary  or  average  of  marks  in  items  13  and  14.  It  is 
the  reporting  senior's  estimate  of  how  the  Marine  compares  with  all  other  Marines 
of  the  same  grade  xnown  by  the  reporting  senior,  taxing  into  consideration  ill 
important  faceors  such  as  performance,  versatility,  potential*  and  preference 
for  navmq  the  Marine  as  a  member  of  the  command. 

(1)  ttsm  15a.  This  item  will  be  marked  'Not  Observed*  in  all  cases 
for  academic  (AC)  and  school  (AT)  reporting  occasions. 
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(2)  Item  15b.  accord  rj use c ic  el 1 y  in  the  appropriate  column  the  total 
number  of  Mac mee  of  the  saa«  grade  *no  are  sacked  "Qutscand ing, rt  "Sxcellenc- 
Outacand ing, "  "Excellent,  *  ate.  When  entering  the  numbers  remain  clear  of  sack¬ 
ing  boxes.  This  distribution  ^uat  reflect  all  other  Marines  of  the  sare  era de  ud¬ 
der  the  reporting  senior's  supervision  at  the  tine  of  the  report,  as  if  all  had 
teen  included  m  the  reoortina  occasion.  Inclusion  of  ail  ocher  Marines  of  the 
seme  grade  in  this  distribution  is  mandatory  whether  or  not  reports  are  setualiy 
submitted  on  all  others  at  this  time.  This  distncution  serves  to  advise  mertcecs 
of  selection  and  assignment  to ards/ pro cesses  of  the  relative  sconcing  ; :  a  Marine 
within  a  population  of  the  seme  grade  and  should  provide  the  discrimination  neces- 
sery  to  identify  truly  outstanding  Marines  as  well  as  tnose  needing  i(nf>mv#*!Mot. 
Since  this  mar*  is  of  vital  importance  to  each  Marine's  career,  reoortina  senicrs 
oust  exercise  utmost  care  and  attention,  ensuring  that  the  meaner*  distributed  in 
items  L5b  snd  15c  reelisticslly  reflect  actual  spread  of  performance,  avoiding 

an  artificial  cluster  or  false  distribution. 

(3)  I  tee  15c.  Pill  in  the  blocks  in  each  column  so  tnac  the  sum 
corresponds  to  t..e  numerical  value  given  m  item  15b.  If  15  or  more  in  one 
column,  fill  m  ail  blocks  m  the  column.  EXAMPLE:  A  reporting  senior  submits 
a  report  on  one  of  43  second  lieutenants  foe  a  particular  reporting  occasion, 
less  15  would  appear  as  follows: 

nS  •TTn?? *771  i7TT/lH7T5~M*...a-  T 

1  s  r:1  n  ^  x  —  j*  ;T  t1  ) 

j  cm ...  c: .*  <a* T^U  ... ff  ’  ; 

j  Ik  H*k  mu  V3  |*M<  n.|  c>  ix»  «x*  .i  c  J*.M  :  ii  to  cut  u*  ! 

!0asiaaasss58iii! 

{  a  a  in  o  s  a  s  a  s!  a  o  j 

;  a  a  a  s  a-  s  *  a  »  a  ?  i 

'st  & . :»i„?  ?  ?  n  k  t  t  I? ! 

b.  Item  16  refers  to  service  m  war.  It  does  not  necessarily  refer  to 

service  in  s  combat  area  or  billet,  but  rather  relates  to  the  increased  rigors, 
stress,  and  responsibilities  chat  accompany  service  in  any  capacity  during  war. 
This  item  will  be  sacked  "Not  Observed"  in  all  cases  foe  academic  i  AC)  and 
•caool  (AT)  reporting  occasions. 

7.  Item  17  fSepocts)  and  18  'Observation) 

a.  In  item  17,  fill  in  the  "yes*  or  "no”  block  of  each  Lettered  item  as 
appropriate.  If  "yes"  m  any  case,  and  a  report (s)  has  not  been  submitted  to 
the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  attach  a  copy  or  a  statement  of  the  nature 
and  attendant  circumstances  to  the  fitness  report.  If  a*  report  has  been  sub- 
matted  to  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  reference  such  raport  in  section 
C#  to  the  degree  it  can  be  identified. 

(1)  Item  17a  'Commendatory) 

(a)  The  following  types  of  commendatory  material  warrant  a  marking 

of  "Yes,* 

,1  Recommendations  foe  personal  awards  and  decorations. 

2  Certificates  and  letters  of  commendation  or  appreciation. 

2  Routine  orders  promulgating  meritorious  mast. 

2  Letters  of  appreciation  not  within  tha  normal  chain  of  command 
if  they  mention  The  Marine  concerned. 

(\j)  Recommendations  for  meritorious  oaec  which  were  disapproved 
will  not  oe  referenced  in  this  item,  out  may  se  commented  on  m  oecc  .on  c. 
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tel  Lactcrs  which  rtUci  is  cha  efficiency  of  *  unit  as  a  whol*  at* 
not  considered  to  comgend  a  particular  Marine,  stctpt  cha  eosutandinq  officer  of 
that  unit,  and  will  noc  9a  rafaranead  ot  forwarded,  axcapt  in  the  rase  of  cha 
coanandinq  officer.  If  fqcwacdad,  such  letters  will  noc  9a  included  in  cha 
Uciaa'i  caaa  fila. 

(2)  Hag  179  (Adverse!  .  Ttlia  icaa  will  9a  marked  *yes  *  if  advacaa 
material  directly  751 Teccinq  on  :ne  Mima's  patfocaanea  of  aaaiqnad  reqular 
or  addieional  duties  dunnq  cna  paciod  covered  9y  in a  report  has  oaan  received 
by  eha  raportinq  senior.  If  3ucR  advacaa  matters  nava  lad  to  disciplinary 
accion,  enay  will  also  9a  cafacancad  in  icaa  12c  (see  aueparaqrapn  (1),  oalow) . 

(3)  ICaa  17c  ,'Oiaciolinarv) .  This  icaa  will  normally  ba  marked  *yes“ 
if  cha  Marina  nas  cacaivad  noniudsciai  punianganc  or  has  baan  conviccad  by  a 
civil  or  Military  court  dunnq  cna  raportinq  pariod.  Mo  otftar  advacaa  natter 
will  9a  cafarrad  co  in  itaai  17c.  Oiacipiinary  material  will  ba  cafacrad  to  m 
cna  fitnass  caport  covacinq  cna  pariod  dunnq  which  cha  noniudicial  punishment 
or  civil/oilicary  conviction  (a)  occurred,-  caa  actual  offanaaa  naad  cot  Cava 
baan  comaittad  dunnq  cha  raportinq  pariod.  Saa  raole  1-2,  below,  for  apaciflc 
instructions  on  coaplatinq  icaa  17c.  Also  saa  paraqraph  lOOS.a. 


Murrw zzHfiirtJC  t*?m  He 


R 

A 

a 

I  c 

!  o 

JT 

L 

9 

It  disciplinary  action 
is... 

nark  icaa  17c _ 

if . . . 

.  .  . 

1 

nonjudlcial  puniahnanc 

y«* 

At  l«llt  IS 
days  have  «l«ps*d 

sines  imposition  | 
of  (UP,  and  no 

appeal  baa  baan 
aada 

2 

MJP  vas  appealed , 
but  appeal  vaa 
not  granted 

3 

! 

no 

MJP  waa  appealed,] 
and  appeal  waa 
qraneed 

4 

MJP  vaa  appealed ,i 
and  final  results 
are  still  sending! 

s 

court-sartial 

conviction 

/*a 

1 

findings  and 
sentence  (if 
any)  have  bean 
announced  in 
ooen  court 

if  caae  ia 

on  review, 
descr loe 
current 
r 2vi«w 

$ 

civil  conviction 

findings  have 
been  idiudoed 

statua  in 
section  C 

9.  In  itaa  13,  fill  cha  block  nose  appropriate  co  eha  deqraa  of  observation 
ot  the  Marina's  performance  of  duty. 
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t.  Item  1)  is  CO  permit  the  reporting  senior  Co  indicate  his/her  evaluation 
of  the  Marina's  qualification  for  promotion. 

(1)  for  general  offlcacs.  chief  warrant  officers  (W— 4) ,  and  all 
sergeants  aajor/msstsr  gunnery  sergeants  fill  tut  'Noe  Applicaoie*  aloes. 

(1)  If  ths  Marina  is  considered  qualified  for  pconocion  witn  contempo¬ 
raries  fill  the  "Ye a"  aloes.  Marinas  recently  promoted  should  as  considered 
with  cnair  contemporaries  and  aarSad  accordingly,  accent  promotion  is  not 
sufficient  reason,  in  itself,  Co  sacs  other  chan  the  'Yes*  Blocs. 

(1)  If  the  Marina  is  considered  not  qualified  for  promotion  with  his/her 
contemporaries  fill  the  'No*  aloes  and  enter  the  following  statement  in  section  C 
'Based  on  my  estimate  of  this  Marine's  potential,  I  recommend  chat  (he/shat  not 
ae  promoted  at  this  time.*  The  aarS  suae  ha  fully  explained  in  seceion  C  and 
constitutes  a  marginal  fitness  report  requiring  referral  of  the  report  to  the 
Marine  reported  on  for  the  completion  of  item  2«. 

( 4 I  If  it  is  considered  that  Che  Marine  will  not  Be  qualified  for 
proaiocion  at  any  time  fill  the  'No*  aloes  and  enter  the  following  statement 
m  section  C:  'Based  on  ay  estimate  of  this  Marine's  potential.  I  recommend 
that  (he/ aha)  not  be  promoted.’  This  mars  must  Be  fully  explained  in  section 
C  and  constitutes  an  adverse  fitness  report  requiring  referral  of  the  report  to 
the  Marina  reported  on  for  the  completion  of  item  2«. 

(5)  If  the  Marine  is  considered  qualified  for  accelerated  promotion, 
i.e.,  qualified  far  promotion  ahead  of  contemporaries,  do  noc  aars  any  of  tha 
blocss  in  chis  item,  enter  the  statement  in  section  Cs  'Based  on  ay  estimate 
of  this  Marine's  potential,  I  recommend  that  (he/ she)  Be  considered  for  promo¬ 
tion  ahead  of  contemporaries.*  This  recommendation  must  Be  justified  in  a 
specific  and  concrete  manner.  General  statements  without  explicit  details  are 
considered  insufficient  justification.  In  the  case  of  enlisted  Marines, 
roonsndlng  officers  must  submit  detailed  letters  of  recommendations  to  Che 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  (Coda  MMPR-2) .  Enlisted  Marines  will  not  be 
considered  for  accelerated  promotion  solely  on  the  Baals  of  fitness  report  en¬ 
tries  in  bloc*  19  or  statements  la  section  C  of  the  fitness  report. 


9.  Item  23  (Ouey  Recommendation) 

a.  Item  20  is  eo  permit  the  reporting  sen'or  to  mdicaea  which  one  of  the 
three  duty  prafarancas  aapreaaed  ay  the  Marin,  in  item  19  of  section  i  is 
supported  (CONCUR!  or,  if  none  is  approprises,  to  recommend  the  Marina's  nest 
assignment  (RECOMMEND). 

(H  Concur.  Tha  BlocXs  containing  tha  numbers  1,  2.  and  3  are  used  to 
espeass  concurrence  witn  leem  10.  Only  one  of  the  three  BlocXs  is  co  be  filled. 
Do  not  mark  any  of  these  three  Boxes  if  dssiring  co  ssXe  s  rscommendation. 

(2)  Recommend .  If  none  of  the  three  duty  preferences  expressed  ay  the 
Marine  in  ices  19  of  section  i  is  considered  appropriate  ay  tha  repotting  senior 
this  should  Be  indicated  By  not  aarxing  any  of  tha  Blocks  containing  the  numbers 
1,  2,  and  3.  Tha  raperting  senior  auat  chan  indicate  a  recommendation  for  tha 
Marina's  next  assignment  By  asking  (an)  appropriate  aark(s)  using  the  Blocks 
containing  t he  iactars  'A. *  *3,*  and  *C."  If  the  repotting  senior  considers  the 
Marine  as  suited  foe  special  duty  assignments,  all  ais  Blocks  ssy  Be  aarxsd  to 
indicate  this  fact.  This  eaeommandacion  say  not  Ba  sade,  however,  if  the  sart 
m  Block  lan  (Growth  Potential)  is  lower  taan  ■axcellattc.* 
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20 


Concur  and  rscoamand  first  duty 
preference  as  stared  in  item  19  at 
section  A  By  sarking  Block  1. 

Concur  and  recommend  second  duty 
preference  aa  stared  m  item  10 
at  section  A  sy  sarking  Block  2. 
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rr, 

av 


Concur  and  ;*coan«rtd  c.lird  ducy 
pcxfxrenct  an  stacad  in  team  10 
of  saccion  A  By  sirKing  blocx  3 


•  '•  ~ M  Racoaeand  f Mf  duev  for  n%x c  u- 

I  HI  ji  jl  I  iC  *■§?**  VI  li^OBanc  ay  ■nafki.ng  Block  A. 


300  5 


gTjiT  Jj  i 

rn*.rrVc  -•TTSWbkVioiTIisr’  f  •<*•  rl 

ixti'now  ixa.»«*.i  i 

H  J|  rf  I T3  f*_Xl 

I  'Tl  ifl  'I',  |  X  _ X_®1 
P5T-T3;  ^  illlfiw'kTTViVr  fTT 
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Racoaaand  garrison  duty  foe  naxc 
aaaignaanc  ay  aacxxng  aloex  3. 


Racaaaand  school  for  naxt  assign¬ 
ment  ay  aacxxng  Block  C. 


Racoouaand  mdapendant  duty  for 
naxe  assignment  ay  aarxing  aloexa 
A  and  a. 

Racomnand  Barracks  duty  for  next 
assignment  ay  a arxmg  Blocks  3 
and  C. 


r^3a:ag!W^wr.^n 
i  -i»  i!  ~ii  i  yj  »  xi 


Recommend  overseas  duty  £or  next 
assignment  by  marking  olock*  A 
and  C. 


G 


:r*TOTja»  • i**»h  rr*.  n 

---CM.  *•»•*#«  Wa««I#  1 

r’'_: 


Recommend  joint  dutv  for  next 
assignment  by  marxinq  blocks  A. 
R.  and  C. 


Rsconasnd  as  suitable  tor  special  duev 
assignments)  i.a..  recruiting  ociicer 
sc  recruiter,  recruit  depot  officer  or 
drill  Instructor,  Marine  ascur ity  guard 
battalion. 


10.  Item  11  (Reserved)  .  This  item  will  bs  left  blank. 


1005  coMPt-efiow  ay  section  c 

1.  Tbs  completion  of  (action  C  is  »he  responsibility  of  the  reporting 
senior,  and  will  be  done  la  bell  oolat  or  fountain  pen  in  blue,  black, 

or  blue-black  ink,  or  by  typevritir.  Comments  concerning  tae  processional 
character  of  the  Marine  reported  on  will  be  recorded  in  section  C  in  a  neat  and 
legible  fashion.  It  is  normally  expected  that  the  comments  in  section  C  will 
amplify  section  3  marks  and  will  bs  confined  to  the  space  provided  on  Che  fitness 
report' form.  Brevity  snd  accuracy  are  the  kiynotes,  as  sxcessive  words  tend  to 
draw  attention  awey  from  tfie  true  substance  of  cne  report  and  bay  sven  work  :o 
the  detriment  of  the  Marine  being  reported  on  by  biding  an  especially  perceptive 
or  valuable  comment. 

2.  Adverse  or  marginal  markings  in  either  items  13a  (regular  duties)  or  Us 
(general  value  to  the  service)  of  section  3  must  be  specifically  justified  m 
section  C.  Justification  should  mention  specific  and  concrete  occurrences  which 
led  ca  the  adverse  grsde(s). 

1.  Aa  a  minimum,  section  C  must  contain  contents  in  certain  specifiad  cases. 
Mandatory  section  C  comments  for  specific  circumstances  ore  outlined  in  figure 
3-3,  beiow. 
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MANOATOBY  SECTION  C  COMMENT? 


T 

't 

P 

t 

Seceto n  C 

Coc a«ne  xust 

only  if 

i 

explain  physical  fitness/ 
weight  control  status 

such  information  is  required  by 
current  MCO  6100.  for  the  Marine 

being  resorted  on 

2 

identify  T/Q  qrade  of  billet 
in  which  Marin*  is  serving 

T/Q  grad*  is  Signer  than  Marine's 
actual  orad* 

3 

justify  macks  in  13a  and/or  15a 

ieta  13a  or  ISa  of  section  3  earned 
adversely  or  marcinallv 

4 

define  officer's  aeronautical 
ability  as  an  aircrewaan 

Marine  ia  naval  aviacer/naval 
flight  officat  wnoee  primary  duty 
it  Ilyina 

s 

define  officer's  specific  position 
of  aeronautical  leadership 

Marine  ia  naval  aviator/naval  flight 
officer  in  positional  of  Slight 
command 

« 

not*  that  dutiem  raquirad 
close  eoneact/joint  effort 
with  eaabecs  of  ocher  satvicaa, 
foreign  naciona,  and  high  achalona 
of  our  own  Government 

such  was  not  reflacted  in  item  3c 
of  section  A  (l.e.,  a  "J"  or  "»") 

7 

indicate  that  report  is  foe 
a  "not  observed*  or  "attended* 
eeribd 

appropriate  block  checked  In  item 

22  of  section  B 

8 

explain  why  Marine  was  not 
administered  PPT 

■RDNT*  ie  entered  in  item  (a 

9 

describe  the  aedicai  problea 
and  expected  duration 

•SUED*  is  antered  in  item  5a 

figure  3-3. — Minimum  Required  Coannes  for  Section  C. 


4.  Other  comments  in  section  C  suet  be  consistent  vies  the  seckinqe  in  aaction  a. 
Coaaanca  and  recommendations  pectaininq  to  cataneion  in  aviation,  on  xcciva  duty 
in  the  Besarve  pcoqcam,  ate.,  mould  be  aada  only  whan  spacifieally  requested  By 
cha  Commandant  of  tna  Marina  Carpa.  In  caaaa  of  acadanic  (AC)  and  school  (AT) 
reports.  aaa  paragraph  1003.2c  (AC  raperts)  or  1003.3c  (AT  capotes) ,  as 
appropriate. 

5.  Comments  concernin'}  tha  Marina’s  capacity  to  handle  assignments  of  increasing 
responsibility,  particularly  those  involving  command;  potential  for  advancement; 
aoilitv  to  learn  and  adapt  rapidly;  abilities  in  oral  and  written  cooaunication; 
any  soeeial  abilities,  particularly  instructional  aptitude  md  ability;  «elf- 
inproveoent  efforts;  rnowiedqa  of  world  affairs;  off-duty  community/eivic 
activities;  and  effectiveness  in  tha  execution  of  equal  opportunity  responsibili¬ 
ties  are  illustrative  of  the  characteristics  which  sight  Be  reflected  m  tha 
evaluation. 

4.  As  a  word  picture  of  tha  Marina  being  evaluated,  section  C  oust  be  accursca 
and  seeningful.  This  saana  that,  along  with  positive  and  strong  characteristics, 
defects  oust  also  be  described.  Tha  inclusion  of  sinoc  and  nonsignif leant,  sc 
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trivial,  imperfections  is  not  daairaole  and  serves  no  useful  purpose.  Remarks 
actasting  to  tna  'lack  a t  experience"  at  a  Marina  in  a  flaw  job.  Cot  example, 
can  aa  asittad  Iron  faction  C  Because  inaxpananca  in  a  new  job  is  only  to  as 
expected;  on  tna  other  hand,  vary  rapid  sdgustaent  to  a  new  job  would  aa  an 
appropriate  consent. 

7.  Although  their  use  is  not  encouraged,  supplaaantary  pages  say  aa  attacAed 
it  conaants  in  section  C  oust,  of  nacassity#  aa  lsnqtny.  In  those  law  cases 
where  supplesental  paqas  must  aa  used,  they  mould  identify  the  nans,  grade  and 
social  security  nuaaer  a <  tna  Marina  aeinq  reported  on,  and  tna  period  and 
occasion  of  the  report.  Attach  ay  staple  to  the  space  provided  an  the  fitness 
report  form. 


loo*  couwagLiyc 

1.  Counseling  is  an  essential  element  in  the  performance  evaluation  syetemr 
equal  in  importance  to  performance  appraisal.  Each  Marine  oust  Be  made  aware 
of  duties  assiqned.  the  standards  of  performance  expected,  now  performance  is 
judqed,  relative  standmq  aaonq  peers,  and  the  opportunities  tnat  exist  for 
career  developeent. 

2.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  reportinq  senior  to  ensure  chat  each  Marine 
clearly  understands  what  standards  of  performance  are  expected  and  how  well  ‘he 
individual  is  (or  is  not)  performing.  Mere  statements  such  as  "Ton  are  doinq  a 
good  job  •  keep  it  up*  are  not  good  counseling  or  good  leadership. 

3.  Counseling  must  be  a  continuous  process.  It  should  coaaence  when  a  Marine 
first  joins  a  unit,  should  continue  at  frequent  intervals  durinq  the  Marine's 
tour  of  duey,  and  terminate  upon  detachmenc.  Since  the  initial  counseling 
session  is  larqely  policy  oriented  (outlining  expected  standards  and  indicating 
how  the  reporting  senior  judqes  performance)  it  could  be  conducted  ac  a  group 
welcome  aboard  meetinq.  although  a  personal  session  is  more  desirable.  Sub¬ 
sequent  counseling  sessions,  however,  sust  ae  on  an  individual  basis  and  must 
be  conducted  ac  ail  levels  and  for  all  grades.  Counseling  say  occur  ac  any 
time  and  as  often  as  it  is  needed)  it  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  scheduled  basis, 
but  should  take  place  an  any  occasion  which  is  suitable.  One  such  occasion  is 
the  preparation  of  a  Marine's  ficnesa  report;  Marines  expect  and  are  entitled 

to  an  individual  counseling  session  ae  these  times,  ritness  reports  will  not  be 
snown  to  the  Marine  being  counseled,  nowever,  except  aa  discussed  m  paragraph 
4001. 

4.  Ill  order  to  be  effective,  counseling  must  be  positive  and  clear.  Seneralities 
and  quick  references  to  lofty  principles,  e.g.,  'Tour  overall  performance  seems 
o.k.,  but  you  need  to  work  a  ait  harder  on  your  esprit,*  do  not  counsel  or  guide. 
Positive  counseling  can  Be  performed  m  a  number  of  ways,  out  should  include  four 
definite  steps! 

(1)  Review  with  the  Marine,  individual  performance  to  dace. 

(2)  Evaluate  this  performance. 

(3)  Jointly  establish  a  definite  targec(s)  ( i . a . ,  a  plan  requiring  the 
Marine's  efforts)  for  maintenance  or  improvement  of  performance  levels. 

(4)  Establish  a  coaching  plan  (i.a.,  a  plan  requiring  the  reporting 
senior's  participation)  to  guide  the  Marine  toward  the  target(s)  established 
m  step  U) . 

5.  Olscussion  of  Counseling  Steps 

a.  Reviewing  the  Marine's  performance 

(1)  This  stop  should  consist  of  briefly  describing  to  the  Marine  those 
performance  of  duty  highlights  which  occurred  since  the  lest  counseling  session. 
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as  they  u*  recalled  9y  the  reporting  senior.  This  description  is  most  affective 
it  organised  chronologically  foe  affect,  st^inmnfl  with  tne  firae  significant 
hiqhlignt.  e.g.,  *ae  tne  Oeqinmnq  of  tne  period.  your  squadron  conducted 
carrier  qualif icaeions  aitt  a  100  percent  record  of  success. *  add  leading  to 
-ha  last.  a. q..  "last  wemk,  your  squad  finished  third  in  the  battalion  drill 
compet idion.  •• 

(21  Ivan  if  a  reporting  aanior  haa  nos  par  sc  nail/  ohsorved  a  Hanna's 
omcformonco  of  duty,  performance  highlights  dust  still  da  reviewed  with  tha  aarua. 
The  individual  must  9a  advisad,  however,  mac  such  highlights  ara  not  oasad  on 
parsonal  oesacvaeion.  Tha  sourca  of  tha  eaportinq  samoc's  knowledge  of  tha 
Hanna's  performance  should  9a  mentioned,  a.g.,  *...  aasad  on  cacoaaandad  fienaaa 
report  markings  from  tha  canga  off tear ” 

o*  Evaluation  of  tha  Marina's  Performance 


(1)  During  this  phaaa  of  tha  counsaling  saaaion,  tha  eaportinq  sanior 
plaeaa  tha  Marina's  performance  highlights  into  s  meaningful  parspactiva  ay  com¬ 
pering  than  against  Marina  Corps  and  organisational  standards  and  policies. 
Essoncially,  this  is  tha  Sana  process  which  tha  reporting  sanior  aaployad  in 
preparing  tha  Marine's  fitness  report. 

(2)  Caraar  opportunities  should  9a  anothar  copie  of  discussion  in  this 
saasion.  As  a  minimus,  tha  reporting  sanior  should  review  the  duty  prafarancas 
which  ware  indicated  on  tha  Marina's  latest  fitness  report,  snd  discuss  tha 
reporting  senior's  recommendation.  The  rationale  for  tha  reconnendation  must  9a 
esplained,  and  the  Marine  should  9a  encouraged  to  refer  to  appropriate  caraar 
planning  ordars  and  Bulletins  for  caraar  pattern  guidance  prior  to  suhaitting  duty 
prafarancas.  it  is  important  that  tha  reporting  senior  dispal  any  falsa  impres¬ 
sions  teqaedinq  preferences  of  duty,  such  as,  '...it  looks  good  on  your  record,* 
or.  *...a  good  aviator  always  raquasta  flight  duty,*  ate. 

c.  Establishment  of  a  Target 

(1)  This  part  of  tha  counsaling  procsss  serves  to  map  for  the  Marina 
tha  road  to  improved  (or  consistent!  performance.  Clearly  attainable  targets 
must  9a  defined.  These  should  first  9a  in  areas  of  performance  where  tha  Marina 
is  below  tha  Marina  Corps  or  organisational  standard.  They  should  9a  expressed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  9a  objective  and  aasily  measured.  They  cannoc  9a  too  broad 
or  include  more  than  one  step  (at  a  time) ,  or  else  tha  Marina  will  have 
difficulty  in  achieving  them  or  even  understanding  how  to  achieve  than.  Soma 
examples  of  performance  targets  that  provide  a  clear  level  of  required  perform¬ 
ance.  and  a  sense  of  accomplishment  an  completion,  ace  compared  with  lest 
meaningful  ones  in  figure  1-4,  below. 


Examples  of  Target  Definition 


imorovement  needed  in 

Clear 

Regular  duties 

1 

?rtp*r«  first  desft 

Tighten  up  /our 

■  of  an  office  SOP  oy 

offic*  procedures. 

1 

15  June. 

Personal  appearance 

Set  a  regulation 

Keep  your  hair  more 

haircut  at  least 

closely  trimmed. 

once  every  10  lavs. 

■ 

figure  2-4.— Examples  of  Clear  and  weak  Counseling  Terms. 
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Training  personnel 

?r«pir»  a  lueir 

list  off  all  3d 
quarter  training 
ctquUManes  By 

10  Oeeeaieer. 

Gae  4  5*tt*r  grip 
on  scheduling  of 
training 

Administrative  duties 

Prepare  t  catson 
copy  an  yellow  paper 
of  each  letter  signed 
"By  direction"  and 
sand  the  copy  to  reach 
the  adjutant  within  24 
hours  of  signing  tho 
original. 

Lee  the  coaaanding 
officer  know  wnae  you 
sign  *3y  direction. " 

7ny«icii  fltntu  Ttac 

Do  40  situps  in  2 
ainutes  av  30  Aoril. 

laprove  your  ?FT  score- 

figure  3-4.  —  gjtamties  of  clear  and  meek  Counseling  Tanas— Continued. 

(2)  IE  the  need  foe  improvement  is  nee  evident  ia  any  area,  the  reporting 
senior  should  suggest  cargoes  which,  whan  accomplished,  will  serve  :o  saintain  cha 
Marina's  high  level  of  performance,  This  guidance  suae  be  as  clear  and  precise  aa 
that  discussed  earlier,  hue  should  be  aimed  ae  she  enbanceeene  of  already  sound 
performance  characteristics  rather  chan  the  achievement  of  satisEactory  perfotm- 
anee.  Consideration  should  he  given  to  off-duty  education,  correspondence  study 
in  proEessional  subjects,  participation  in  a  professional  reading/discusaion  group, 
and  other  activities  which  tend  to  expand,  rather  chan  develop,  the  Marine's 
attributes. 

d.  Cscablisnaene  of  a  Coaching  Plan 

(1)  TO  Oe  effective,  counseling  cannot  end  with  the  initial  session. 
Coupling  one  of  the  key  leadership  steps,  nanely,  supervision,  wich  a  sincere 
interest  in  the  progress  of  each  Marine  coward  clear  eargec(s) ,  produces  a 
cardinal  counseling  ruler  coach  each  Marine  to  performance  uaprovenenc/aein- 
tenance.  'SitUoue  the  personal  coaching  of  reporting  seniors.  Marines  say  sake 
little  or  no  progress  or  iaproveaent. 

(2)  Cosehing  suit  Oe  positive  snd  dynamic  an  Che  part  of  the  reporting 
senior.  It  should  consist  of  hath  scheduled  snd  mpmeptu  sessions  snd  mould 
he  performed  in  s  warm  snd  sincere,  hut  authoritative,  manner.  Several  coaching 
seasions  say  he  required  before  a  Marine  reaches  a  goal,  hut  if  coaching  is  done 
regularly,  and  if  the  goals  are  cealiatic,  aceoepi isnmene  will  eventually  occur. 
Improved  performance  aa  s  result  of  counseling  is  almost  guaranteed,  hut  its 
success  is  dependent  on  Oath  the  individual  Marine  snd  the  reporting  senior;  the 
Narine  can  rarely  do  it  by  himself/Tiarsalf . 

t.  These  four  counseling  steps  can  he  iccsspllshed  informally,  hut  should  he 
conscientiously  and  carefully  researched  and  planned.  The  use  of  counseling 
worksheets,  notes.  Interview  guides,  snd  other  aids  is  encouraged,  snd  the 
documentation  of  counseling  progress  should  serve  as  s  strong  indicator  of  s 
reporting  senior's  proficiency  snd  skill  as  s  counselor  snd  leader. 

7.  for  additional  requirements  in  the  cate  of  an  adverse  or  marginal  report, 
refer  to  section  4. 


3007  PORWABOIMG  ktPORT  TO  REVIEWING  aPPICIR 

1,  After  completing  all  of  the  previous  steps,  the  reporting  senior  will  siqn 
item  23  of  section  0,  enter  the  dace,  and  forward  the  report  :o  the  rtviewtng 
officer  for  action.  Prior  to  forwarding  the  report,  however,  the  reporting 
senior  oust  either  <11  certify  that  the  Marine  has  seen  tounseled.  or  (2) 
explain  on  an  attached  sheet  why  counseling  was  impossible. 
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1.  MCO  P1610.78,  Performance  Evaluation  System,  provides 
guidance  for  the  conduct  oT  the  Marine  Corps'  performance 
appraisal  system.  The  System  consists  basically  of  two 
components:  (a)  the  Fitness  Report  which  is  a  formal 

document  administered  with  strict  controls,  and  (b)  a  con¬ 
cept  for  performance  coaching/counseling  which  is  neither 
supported  by  a  specially  designed  document  nor  admin¬ 
istered  uniformly  throughout  the  Marine  Corps  according  to 
specific  controls.  The  Fitness  Report  is  familiar  to  all 
Marine  officers.  Section  3006  "COUNSELING,"  which  de¬ 
scribes  the  Marine  Corps  concept  of  performance  coaching/ 
counseling,  may  be  less  so.  Please  answer  the  following 
questions  based  upon  your  understanding  of  Section  3006. 

a.  Differentiate  between  counseling  and  coaching. 

(1)  Counseling: 


(2)  Coaching: 


b.  On  the  following  page  write  a  performance  target 
based,  to  the  best  of  your  memory,  on  the  provisions  of 
Section  3006. 


Performance  Target: 


132 


c.  As  a  reporting  senior  do  you  use  the  Fitness 
Report  as  a  guide  when  executing  your  performance  coun¬ 
seling  duties? 


d.  In  the  past  ten  years  how  many  reporting 
seniors  —  including  writers  of  concurrent  reports --have  you 
had? 


e.  Of  the  reporting  seniors  ennumerated  above,  how 
many  conducted  meaningful  counseling  relative  to  your 
performance? 


f.  Most  large  American  organizations  use  perform¬ 
ance  appraisals  to  provide  information  for  two  purposes: 
(1)  organizational  control,  such  as  identifying  persons 
for  promotion,  assignment,  merit  pay,  etc.,  and  (2)  ef¬ 
ficient  utilization  and  development  of  human  resources 
which  encompass  performance  counseling.  Which  of  the  two 
do  you  believe  the  Fitness  Report  (a)  is  designed  to 
serve:  1  or  2? 


Summary  of  Survey  Results 


Question 


Respondent 

a  ( 1 ) 

a  ( 2 ) 

b 

c 

d 

e 

f 

1 

CCR 

CCR 

ECV 

Yes 

11 

4 

1 

2 

ECT 

ECT 

TGR 

Yes 

14 

2 

1 

3 

CCR 

CCR 

ECV 

Yes 

16 

2 

1 

4 

ECT 

ECT 

ECT 

Yes 

11 

8 

1 

5 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

Yes 

10 

2 

1 

6 

ECT 

ECT 

ECT 

Yes 

16 

2 

1 

7 

ECT 

ECT 

TGR 

No 

20 

5 

1 

8 

ECT 

ECT 

TGR 

Yes 

7 

3 

1 

9 

ECT 

ECT 

ECT 

Yes 

5 

3 

1 

10 

ECT 

ECT 

TGR 

No 

12 

0 

1 

Total  122  31 


Legend 

CCR  —  Completely  correct  response 

ECT  —  Essentially  correct  response,  time  element 
omitted 

ECV  -- 


TGR 


Essentially  correct  response,  slightly  vague 
Too  general  a  response 
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Behavior-based  Navy  Officer  Fitness  Reports 

The  behavicrally  anchored  rating  scales  (BARS)  includ¬ 
ed  in  this  appendix  were  extracted  from  a  study  conducted 
by  Walter  C.  Borman  and  Paul  D.  Johnson  of  Personnel  Deci¬ 
sions  Research,  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  The  study 
was  done  under  contract  to  the  U.S.  Navy.  See  Bibliogra¬ 
phy,  Government  Documents.  The  results  of  the  study  are 
reported  by  Walter  C.  Borman  and  Marvin  D.  Dunnette  in  the 
October,  1975,  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology 
in  an  article  titled  "Behavior-Based  Verses  Trait-Oriented 
Performance  Ratings:  An  Empirical  Study." 
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SECTION 


GUIDELINES  FOR  USING  THE  OFFICER  FITNESS  REPORT  MATERIALS 


Background 

A  task  force  of  Naval  officer*,  working  with  members  of  a  private 
consulting  firm,  develooed  14  catego-ies  of  officer  effectiveness. 

The  "performance  examples,"  which  provide  further  definitions  for  each 
category  of  effectiveness,  were  drawn  from  the  real-life  experiences 
of  these  officers.  Thus,  the  content  of  the  rating  scales  deals  with 
actual  performance  rather  than  vague  personality  traits  or  personal 
characteristics. 

Description  of  Officer  Fitness  Report  Materials 


1.  Rating  Categories.  Section  II  of  this  kit  contains  14  categories  of 
officer  joo  performance . 

a.  General  Definitions  of  Performance  Categories.  Immediately  below 
each  of  the  14  category  titles  is  a  detailed  definition  of  chat 
performance  category. 

b.  General  Statements  of  Very  High,  Ml gh ,  Fully  Adequate,  Low,  and 
Very  low  Performance,  each  category  contains  general  aescripcions 
of  officer  oenaviar  ac  five  different  levels  of  performance  from 
Very  High  to  Very  Low. 

C.  Examples  of  Very  High,  High.  Fully  Adequate.  Low,  and  Very  Low 
Performance.  Performance  examples  for  eacn  cacegory  are  pased 
on  the  actual  Naval  experiences  of  Members  of  the  task  force 
mentioned  earlier. 

2.  Racing  Forms.  Ratings  of  subordinate  officers  will  be  recorded  on 
the  nine  point  rating  forms  provided  in  Section  III. 

3.  Officer  Developmental  Plan  Package.  This  package  includes  a  discussion 
or  performance  appraisal  techniques  and  three  worksheets  designed  to 
aid  you  in  improving  each  of  your  subordinate 1 s  performance  (Sections 

IV  and  v). 


Waking  the  Ratings 

1.  First,  you  should  turn  to  Section  ilt  Category  A-l  (Anticipating, 
Planning,  and  Executing),  and  read  over  the  category  definition-,  general 
statements  of  performance  levels,  and  the  performance  examples. 

2.  Now  consider  your  first  subordinate  officer  to  be  rated.  Place  his 
typical  behavior  somewhere  on  the  continuum  of  very  high  to  very  low 
as  def  ined  by  the  performance  exa.aptes  and  the  general  statements  of 
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different  levels  of  performance  for  this  category.  Using  this 
■echod  of  compering  each  subordinate's  typi ca I  performance  on  the 
category  with  the  levels  of  performance  defined  by  the  five  general 
statements  and  the  performance  examples,  rate  each  of  your 
subordinate  officers  on  Category  A-l.  Record  these  evaluations  on 
the  rating  forms  provided  in  Section  III.  for  each  category,  you 
should  fill  in  the  names  of  your  subordinate  officers  to  be  rated 
and  place  "xs“  in  the  appropriate  squares  to  the  right  of  each 
name.  Notice  that  the  nine-point  scale  on  these  forms  corresponds 
exactly  with  the  nine  levels  of  performance  defined  for  each 
performance  category  in  Section  II.  When  you  have  finished  rating 
each  of  your  subordinates  on  Category  A-l,  you  are  ready  to  go  on  to 
Category  A-2.  follow  the  same  procedure  on  this  category  and  on  each 
of  Che  ocher  12  categories  in  turn. 

After  you  have  completed  your  racings  on  all  14  categories,  turn  to 
Section  IV. 


tltUfl  CQONDIIMIIOH  I  iurrMI 
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APPENDIX  D 


Navy  Recruiter  Job  Performance  Ratings 


The  Navy  recruiter  BARS  in  this  appendix  were  develop¬ 
ed  by  Personnel  Decisions  Research,  Inc.,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota,  under  contract  to  the  U.S.  Navy.  See  Bibliog¬ 
raphy,  Government  Documents.  The  author  does  not  know 
whether  or  not  these  BARS  were  ever  incorporated  into  the 
recruiter  appraisal  process  used  by  the  Navy's  recruiting 
service . 
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Being  hospitable  to  prospects  In  the  office;  gaining  the  trust  and  respect  of  prospects;  adjusting  to  applicants* 
styles  and  acting  appropriately  with  different  types  of  applicants. 
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Skill  ful  ly  pc.  lading  protpecti  to  Join  the  Navy;  utlng  Navy  benefltl  and  upper tonl t let  effectively  to  toll  the  Navy; 
doting  tklllt;  adopting  tolling  technique!  uppropr letely  to  dllltttnl  protpeclt,  effectively  overconing  ob|ectlo»t 
to  Joining  the  Nevy- 
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Planning  ahead;  organising  tlae  efficiently;  completing  paperwork  accurately  and  on  tlarj  keeping  track  of  appoint' 
■end;  not  watting  tine. 


Coordinating  MlUltlM  with  other  rtUulim  to  mulali*  tho  productivity  of  |ho  lUtlon  and  district,  mI««  own 
skills  and/or  line  to  lupport  other  Navy  recruiters  when  approprlata;  pitching  In  to  support  ordari  and  directive* 
(roM  higher  levels;  providing  constructive  feedback  to  other  Mevy  recruiters  concerning  their  skills,  stylo,  etc.; 
providing  helpful  tips  to  new  racrultors. 


F-12 


1%  quick  to  take  personal  credit  .  Interferes  with  the  group  effort  .  Is  very  temper *nental  and 

when  station  achieves  goals  by  not  answering  the  phone,  neglecting  cannot  get  along  with  other 

and  quick  to  blame  others  to  give  massages  to  parsons  for  whom  recruiters;  may  Jneppro’ 

when  the  station  does  not;  Intended,  not  coa—uMcetlng  end  prlately  Interrupt  other 

lets  Others  carry  the  «ucruitlng  coordlnat  «n«  schedule  with  others,  recruiters'  Interviews. 


t 

APPENDIX  E 


Military  Development  Evaluation  &  Counseling  Form 

This  set  of  BARS  is  presently  under  study  by  the 
Department  of  Behavioral  Sciences  and  Leadership,  U.S. 
Military  Academy,  West  Point,  New  York.  They  were  provid¬ 
ed  to  the  author  by  Major  Louis  S.  Csoka,  a  member  of  the 
department.  Major  Csoka  is  participating  in  the  BARS  de¬ 
velopment.  The  interesting  aspect  of  this  set  of  BARS  is 
that  it  is  intended  to  be  used,  in  part,  by  peers. 
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M-r.ITAAY  3SV3L'C?S3T  SVAiUATICS  .V10  COaN’SclIMG  FORM 


RATED  CAJE7 


PART  1  -  IMjTTJCTtCVS:  -or  eac.t  ::  t.-.e  six  lies:  Fertcrtiance  Criteria 
'C?C;  -.5  Fart  i taretuil/  reaa  the  iescrittisr.s  3;  tacet  ?e r-fomar.es 
that  are  listed  beltw  the  7? C .  3asec  upon  /cur  sc servatitns  3f  the 
actual  :*r::naac!  CbehaYitr)  tz  this  cadet,  select  :.-.e  tne  behavioral 
atetter.t  frta  eat.a  3t  the  three  blaeics,  that  best  ieserttes  t.ce  level 
3  erttrtiar.ee  that  zould  be  expected  treat  this  tacet  based  on  sast 
rttrtiar.ee  . 


PART  I  -  SVACDATICNS  OF  FSRFOR.MA.MCc  MITKIN  SAC-1  COST  ? S RFC SM AN Cc  CRITSRIOM 


v.  ~*SX  iTT'.jCTVX  t  VC  *nn  *v«.iGc>*HT  v  tau*c  ;s  *T0*9t»d  :o  invia#  stncvr*  and  la  “fro:  in  fir  ^  r««i  •  r 
::j*'  "■'*  \n a  joiicm.  ..i/irnai  "*’>ortinact»  1  f  '.licit*  wt«  .-•ooo«* 

»i**l;snd:  -0**unicatA«y  t.tpactaciono  to  niocrdinacas :  ina  atrocti.iy  Ana  aoiutorany  «nr*  oeforto. 

zzici 3  '??tg  :x  mo  :«  -«■  ^vtg*  ueexs  mj* 

eta#?:»Q  -.3  and  .nc«r»s:  «  moot* maei"  rrt 

:n«tr  siski. 

3**  -Couid  3#  * to  7*dC*  on  otSdro  to  Od  jurt  mk  *..0d  o*»  .5 

tor-act  i  v 

« •- f  *Couid  a#  tTo*«:*d  to  fail  to  mpdr^ud  tuoorst  rtefti . 

«•••  ' ■ Couid  19  :  •}  •••uii  ra*dn  cj  w  ? toi.u.h.h  ttact.v  **»»c 

•  j  -anetd. 

!•*  -Could  30  ttoadtfd  to  <»it*n  00%  -its  t#odluido  t.iae  jrov* it  jur' fis*ant 
;i»#  for  iituficsrr  :?itoim9A. 

-Could  id  t*o#c:#d  to  isfUd  -mei»*r.  non-tonct id  ordtro  jnd/ir  tuitanco. 

* v.ou  1 0  j •  d*0dc:*o  •-'5  is«  1 1  00  *«:»c::y#i'-  3*  -roodriv  jijnm.n  mo 

zoordinaetnf  m  :aia*. 

4..  -Could  10  *Tp0cz9<i  ra  '•artlv  oavd  atsail  -..i  punning, 
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APPENDIX  F 


Marine  Recruiter  Behaviorally  Anchored  Rating  Scales 

This  appendix  is  extracted  from  the  author's  earlier 
efforts  in  the  study  of  BARS,  a  paper  titled  "A  Systems 
Approach  to  Mission  Accomplishment  Through  Recruiter  Moti¬ 
vation."  It  describes  the  author's  original  reasons  for 
pursuing  the  BARS  concept,  and  more  importantly,  it  pro¬ 
vides  the  set  of  BARS  developed  for  the  Marine  recruiters 
at  USMC  Recruiting  Station,  Long  Island.  This  appendix 
also  constitutes  an  objective  lesson  why  an  organization 
developing  BARS  is  well  advised  to  seek  professional 
assistance.  At  the  time,  the  only  reference  used  by  the 
author  was  the  brief  section  describing  BARS  in  Wendell  L. 
French's  textbook,  The  Personnel  Management  Process.  As  a 
consequence,  the  author  was  ignorant  of  the  Smith  and 
Kendall  procedure,  did  not  fully  appreciate  the  distinc¬ 
tions  between  behavior,  performance,  effectiveness,  and 
results,  and  ended  up  with  a  mixture  of  apples  and 
oranges.  As  the  reader  will  see,  several  of  the  scales 
are  essentially  behavioral,  but  more  of  them  tend  to  be 
effectiveness-related  and  results-oriented .  Unwittingly, 
perhaps,  they  represent  a  combination  of  the  BARS/MBO 
combination  recommended  by  Kearney  and  by  Schneier  and 
Beatty . 
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Chapter  l 
INTRODUCTION 
Prologue 

Brigadier  General  Alexander  ?.  NacMtllan,  Director  of  Personnel 
Procurement,  and  aa  such,  senior  Narine  in  the  Recruiting  Service,  recently 
addressed  a  class  at  the  Recruiting  Nanageraeac  Course  concerning  the 
vagaries  and  vicissitudes  of  recruiting  duty.  The  general  opened  his 
remarks  by  stating,  "Tata  is  what  ordered  you  to  recruiting  duty— Destiny 
is  vitae  you  do  vhlle  you  era  here."  The  comment  struck  home  vlth  unerring 
accuracy.  Recruiting  duty  la  recent  years  has  become  a  risky  undertaking. 
Annually  approxlnataly  sixteen  Narine  majors  art  called  to  labor  for 
three  years  in  the  Commandant ' s  recruiting  vineyard.  Not  all  sixteen 
emerge  three  years  later.  Some  leave  prematurely.  Recruiting  duty,  more 
than  any  other  assignment  presently  available,  is  "'taught  with  danger," 
to  quote  a  fellow  recruiting  officer. 

Writing  several  years  ago  and  obviously  on  another  topic,  the  Trench 
philosopher,  Jean  Paul  Sartre,  described  to  stark  perfection  the  situation 
of  the  recruiting  officer: 

Nan  can  will  nothing  unless  he  has  first  understood 
that  he  must  count  on  no  one  but  himself;  that  he  is  alone, 
abandoned  on  earth  in  Che  midst  of  his  infinite  respon¬ 
sibilities,  without  help,  'rtth  no  ocher  atm  than  the  one  he 
sets  for  himself,  'with  no  other  destiny  than  the  one  he 
forr.es  for  himself  on  this  earth.  (underlining  added) 

Sartre's  appraisal  of  the  human  condition  applies  even  aoce  perfectly  to 
the  Narine  sergeant  tending  the  grapes  in  a  recruiting  substation.  The 
art  of  the  recruiting  officer,  chen,  is  to  lend  the  recruiter  to  truly 
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understand  and  act  upon  Che  forces  which  Influence  his  performance.  Tor 
the  destiny  of  Che  two  are  inseparably  entwined. 

The  idea  of  one's  recruiting  destiny  provided  the  impetus  co  synthesize 
and  develop  four  procedures  already  being  performed  by  recruiting  officers 
inco  a  cohesive,  sequential  whole.  Possibly  nothing  described  la  the 
following  pages  is  new  co  Che  reader.  On  the  ocher  hand,  the  four  procedures, 
described  as  a  whole,  nay  provide  Che  key  co  Che  improvement  of  Che 
reader's  recruiting  success,  and  thereby,  his  destiny. 


Recent  Problems 


Several  weeks  prior  co  attending  the  Recruiting  Management  Course. 

I  had  completed  cha  sergeants'  semi-annual  fitness  reports  and  subsequent 
counseling.  It  had  baaa  a  frustrating  experience.  t  Had  finally  been 
honasc  with  ay sal f  and  admitted  that  t  Had  not  dona  a  particularly  good 
job  of  counseling  tha  sergeants.  It  had  bean  easy  enough  to  discuss  ay 
marks  with  tha  high  performers.  All  their  marks  vara  good.  They  ka aw 
thalr  performance  had  bean  outstanding.  The  counseling  simply  reinforced 
thalr  already  good  opinion  of  themselves.  Nothing  is  wrong  with  that. 

3ut  that  described  only  three  of  ten  sergeants.  With  the  other  seven  I 
had  difficulty  getting  down  to  specifics.  Ivan  with  tha  three  outstanding 
sargaants  the  counseling  stopped  short  of  examining  thalr  untapped  potential 
and  identifying  new  areas  for  self-improvement.  Conversations  with  other 
recruiting  officers  led  me  to  believe  chat  I  was  not  alone  In  being  less 
chan  proficient  in  performance  counseling.  Interestingly ,  business  and 
personnel  management  periodicals  are  replete  with  articles  on  the  subject. 
Tha  articles  suggest  Cha  deficiency  appears  co  stem  from  three  attitudes 
on  the  part  of  managers:  one  Is  the  reluctance  to  "play  God,"  2  a  second 
Is  the  "unwillingness  to  engage  In  a  potentially  explosive  or  emotionally 
disturbing  situation,"  2  and  Che  third  Is  the  fear  thac  Che  employee,  in 
this  case,  rscrultsr,  will  giva  up  it  his  ego  Is  damaged  by  His  senior’s 
evaluation.-* 
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Failure  to  affectively  counsel  and  coach  each  recruiter  becomes,  as 
Robert  C.  McCoy  described  It,  "a  weakness  that  Is  extremely  costly  to  any 
organisation."  ^  The  costliness  results  from  falling  to  obtain  the  best 
level  of  effort  from  each  recruiter.  The  recruiter  vlll  give  his  best 
effort  only  If  he  is  motivated  to  da  so.  Fart  of  my  purpose  Is  to  establish 
that  counseling  and  coaching  Is  unquestionably  the  best  means  of  motivating 
a  Marine  to  surpass  his  present  level  of  effort,  proficiency,  and  attainment. 

The  central  and  unavoidable  reellty  of  recruiting  duty  is  that  each 
recruiter's  level  of  attainment,  meaning  nev  accessions,  and  level  of 
effort,  meaning  prospecting  activity,  are  precisely  quantifiable.  This 
ability  to  quantify  attainment  and  effort,  provided  by  "Systematic  Recruiting. " 
constitutes  the  datum  from  which  much  of  the  counseling  and  coaching  can 
and  should  depart.  And  to  which,  having  sat  realistic  goals,  objectives, 
and  targets,  it  can  return.  To  ignore  eech  recruiter's  effort,  proficiency, 
and  attainment,  when  counseling  and  coaching,  is  analogous  co  omitting  a 
fire  support  plan  whan  preparing  an  operations  order.  Mot  being  able  to 
meeeure  and  iaterprec  a  recruiter's  proficiency  and  effort  is  like  beginning 
the  Operations  Order  without  having  performed  an  Estimate  of  the  Situation. 

Concurrent  with  being  dissetiafied  with  my  counseling  of  the  sergeants, 

I  was  becoming  increasingly  convinced  that  the  recruiting  station’s 
assigned  Toeal  Force  Shipping  Mission  for  FT-79  was,  in  proportional 
shares,  as  much  the  responsibility  of  aach  sargeant  as  it  was  mine.  After 
all.  If  ons  accspts  ths  Commandant’s  wage  one  does  the  Commandant's  work. 

But  the  fact  remained  that  l  had  not,  at  the  previous  counseling  session, 
asalgnad  each  sergeant  individually  his  fair  share  of  the  annual  mission. 

How  then,  wes  he  to  know  specifically  what  was  expected  of  him? 
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As  I  thought  about  lc,  and  recalling  exposure  to  Managemenc-by-Objectlves 
theory  which  I  have  had,  my  not  assigning  specific  individual  fair  shares 
seemed  ridiculously  short-sighted. 

Further,  there  was  the  awareness  that  the  Total  Force  Shipping 
Mission  for  the  coning  year  ’was  to  he  L5Z  higher  than  it  had  Heen  in  FY- 
78.  During  FY-78  the  effort  by  each  of  the  recruiters  had  been,  in  the 
aggregate,  sufficient  to  exceed  the  assigned  mission.  Sut  would  the  same 
number  of  enlisted  accessions  be  sufficient  in  the  coming  year  in  light 
of  Che  increased  Total  Force  Shipping  Mission?  I  did  not  'enow,  I  had 
not  analyzed  the  mission  with  respect  to  Che  recruiting  station’s  capabilities. 
And  suppose  repeating  last  year's  total  effort  would  not  be  enough  to 
accomplish  this  year's  mission?  How  could  che  recruiters  be  motivated  to 
surpass  last  year's  efforts?  Clearly  Che  time  was  over-due  to  perform  a 
comprehensive  appraisal  of  the  external  and  Internal  recruiting  environment. 

In  short,  it  was  time  to  go  back  to  the  Estimate  of  the  Situation. 
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Sshavtorally  Anchored  Rating  Scales 

3ehavlorally  .Anchored  Rating  Scales  "...reduce  tha  amount  of  judgment 
or  subjectivity  required  by  the  rater,  and  as  Schwab  and  Heneoan  state 
it,  '(t)he  evaluator  is  cast  sore  in  the  role  of  an  observer  and  less  in 
the  role  of  a  Judge."'*7  3ARS  identify  the  critical  areas  of  a  Job,  aad 
describe  more  effective  and  less  effective  job  behavior  in  getting 
results.  The  question  remains,  however,  what  are  the  fundamental  tails 
which  collectively  sum  up  the  duties  of  a  recruiter?  Having  referred  to 
the  Military  Occupation  Specialty  Manual .  the  Program  of  Instruction  for 
Recruiters  School .  and  Guidebook  for  Recruiters,  Volume  no  thread  of 
agreement  .at.  Local  consensus,  however,  focuses  on  the  following 

fundamental  .  is.-s: 


Task.  CHE  - 
Task  TWO  - 
Task  THREE  - 
Task  POOR  - 
Task  FIVE  - 
Task  SIX  - 
Task  SEVEN  - 
Task  EIGHT  - 
Task  MINE.  - 
Task  TEN 


Appearance  and  Fitness 
Utilization  of  Time 
Prospecting  Activities 
Salssmanshlp 

Data  Collactlon,  Analysis,  and  Objective  Setting 

Preparation  of  Documents  and  Applicants  for  AFEES 

High  School  Program 

Tslephons  Canvassing 

Poolss  and  Rafsrrsl  Program 

Administration  and  Logistics 


Ths  tsn  tasks  concsntrats  on  work  performance  and  not  so  traits  such 

as  "initiative,"  "cooperation,"  etc.  3ASS  for  each  of  th#  tasks  art 

18 

depicted  in  Appendixes  A  through  J  inclusive.  Modes  also  thac  none  of 
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Table  A.  Task  PIVS:  Uata  Collection.  Analysis,  &  Objectives  Setting 

Outstanding  Has  perfect  knowledge  and  understanding  of  all  definitions. 

Captures  all  data  on  prospecting  activities.  Annotates 
all  cards  and  lists  completely.  Carries  forvard  dally 
tallies.  Records  results  of  all  appointments  and  inter¬ 
views  on  PC  cards  and  in  Schedule  and  Results  3ook. 
Accurately  sums  up  and  analyzes  data.  Unfailingly  3ats 
realistic  objectives  and  attains  total  monthly  prospecting 
objectives. 

Excellent  Rarely  misinterprets  definitions. 

Collects  and  correctly  analyzes  at  least  93 Z  of  che  above 
items. 


Above  Average  Occasionally  srrs  in  applying  definitions. 

Collects  and  correctly  analyzes  at  least  30Z  of  above 
items.  Understands  philosophy  but  does  not  organize 
himself  well  enough  to  perform  task  sore  completely. 

Has  difficulty  reconstructing  his  activity  for  che  month 
by  reviewing  lists  and  working  file. 

Average  Makes  frequent  errors  in  applying  definitions. 

Collects  and  correctly  analyzes  at  least  751  of  prospecting 
objectives  for  coming  month  based  upon  not  having  proper 
data. 


3elov  Average  Collects  and  analyzes  less  than  75Z  of  prospecting  objectives. 

Records  very  little  data.  Cannot  substantiate  amounts  of 
activity  when  Schedule  and  Results  3ook  audited  against 
working  file  and  list  folders. 
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eh*  Cask*  describe  numbers  of  accessions  or  new  contracts.  The  reason  Is 
related  to  eh*  earlier  cooment  that  eh*  recruiter  controls  less  than  forty 
percent  of  his  environment.  The  crux  of  the  natter  is  that  although  the 
recruiter  Influences,  through  the  sum  of  his  skills  and  efforts,  whether 
or  not  an  applicant  will  enlist,  ultimately,  he  does  not  control  the 
applicant's  final  decision.  And  therefore,  it  is  less  than  fair  to  judge 
him  soLaly  on  his  number  of  accessions  and  new  contracts.  The  recruiter 
does  control,  however,  the  degree  to  which  he  can  achieve  proficiency  In 
the  ten  tasks  described. 

A  fair  question  is:  suppose  a  line  recruiter  is  judged  to  be  excellent 
or  outstanding  in  each  cask  but  has  attained  only  an  average  or  below 
average  productivity  *  hov  should  he  be  rated  on  his  fitness  report?  The 
answer:  excellent  or  outstanding.  Obviously  he  has  don*  everything 
poeelble  ae  a  recruiter.  Some  people  are  simply  unlucky.  Clearly  he 
should  be  evaluated  under  the  "whole  Marine"  concept.  The  point  is  chat 
sufficient  empirical  evidence  exists  to  categorically  assert  chat  the 
Marine  who  is  excellent  to  outstanding  in  the  ten  tasks  will  ALMOST  SEVER 
have  a  lavel  of  productivity  belov  his  station's  average.  It  simply  flies 
In  the  face  of  reaeon. 

Mow  consider  a  3ARS  of  Task  FIVE.  Sotic*  Table  4  opposite  this  page. 
'Jhlle  the  percentages  'used  in  the  examples  are  a  natter  of  opinion,  the 
3ARS  format  facilitates  identifying  specific  Job  behavior.  In  fact,  the 
recruiter  himself  would  probably  select  the  same  description  of  his 
activity  as  would  his  superior.  In  using  the  3ARS,  It  is  Imperative  chat 
the  racnltlna  officer  be  technically  proficient  In  the  concepts  and 
application  of  "Systematic  Recruiting".  Inherent  In  using  the  scale  Is 


—  w 
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Identifying  a  recruiter's  present  level  of  attainment  and  Influencing  him 
to  attain  a  level  of  performance  and  skill  commensurate  with  the  next 
higher  description.  In  so  doing,  the  recruiter  Is  coached  In  the  behavior 
necessary  to  Improve  himself  In  that  particular  task  area. 

The  ten  3ARS  which  comprise  Appendixes  A  through  J  are  far  from 
perfect.  A  careful  examination  of  each  will  reveal  a  myriad  of  apparent 
Inconsistencies,  oversights,  parochial  determinations,  and  overlapping 
descriptions.  Evan  in  this  first  generation  format,  however,  the  Recruiter 
SAKS  are  very  useful. 

Referring  again  to  Task  FIVE,  "Data  Collection,  Analysis,  and  Objective 

« 

Setting.’'  careful  study  of  a  recruiter's  Scheduling  and  Results  3ook  and  a 
coaching  session  with  him  may  determine  that  he  has  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
all  definitions  and  keeps  a  flawless  book,  but  has  difficulty  analyzing 
data  and  tends  to  sat  unrealistic  objectives.  This  describes  a  combination 
of  "outstanding"  and  "average."  The  question  1s:  how  do  you  describe  his 
performance  relative  to  Task  FIVE?  Outstanding?  Average?  Possibly  excellent? 
For  an  Initial  evaluation  any  of  the  three  will  do.  The  important  Idea  Is 
that  weaknesses  which  are  able  to  be  Improved  have  been  clearly  Identified. 
When  the  weaknesses  are  corrected,  the  evaluation  of  his  performance  or 
skill  will  move  up  to  a  higher  level  description.  And  as  the  dead  Prussian 
observed,  the  recruitsr's  luck  la  terms  of  new  contracts  should  improve  to 
Che  same  degree  he  has  enhanced  his  own  efficiency  and  effectiveness. 

Use  uf  the  3ARS,  even  In  this  rudimentary  ■  form,  is  nicely  suited  to 
performance  coechlng  and  objectives  ssttiog.  At  present,  the  3ARS  should 


hot  and  Indeed,  cannot,  replace  the  fitness  report,  'fee  of  the  Recruiter 
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SAKS,  however,  Appears  to  be  Immeasurably  more  useful  and  valid  chan 
attempting  to  convert  his  observed  behavior  Into  markings  under  "attention 
him  to  duty,"  "cooperation,"  "Initiative,"  or  "economy  of  management." 

The  level  of  attainment  of  task,  number  5  appears  to  be  related  to  each  of 
the  foregoing  traits.  3ut  la  what  proportion  to  each?  The  possibility 
exists  that  a  proportional  or  weighted  relationship  could  be  determined 
between  the  levels  of  attainment  on  the  tan  SAKS  describing  the  fundamental 
recruiter  tasks  and  the  Individual  traits  on  the  fitness  report.  This 
would  have  to  be  done  by  experts  to  avoid  obvious  validity  problems, 
finally,  the  poaslblllcy  exists  chat  the  commanding  officar  could  Informally 
establish  his  own  rslaclonshlp  between  the  ten  BARS  and  the  fitness 
report.  Although  the  sasie  validity  problem  exists,  it  appears  to  be  no 
less  serious  than  that  associated  with  the  present  form  of  the  fitness 
raport. 

In  summery, 

BARS  provide  data  on  behavior,  not  the  person.  Thus, 
ftedbsck  does  not  challenge  the  Individual  as  a  person 
and,  therefore,  causes  less  defensiveness.  Moreover... 

Information  Is  In  a  form  that  most  closely  seets  the  rules 
for  giving  effective  feedback: 

-It  Is  specific  rather  than  general 

-It  Is  descriptive  rather  than  evaluative 

-It  concentrates  on  behavior  that  can  be  changed 

-It  avoids  the  "why"  of  behavior 

-It  Is  capabla^f  validation  by  the  receiver 

-It  Is  timely. 


in  i  i -fr  iii* 
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APPE.VP1X  A.  ~as<  ONE: 


Appearance  and  "Itness 


Outstanding  Consistently  wears  an  immaculate  uniform  to  Include 

crisp  creases,  properly  shined  and  dyed  shoes,  flawless 
placement  of  chevrons,  service  stripes,  ribbons,  and 
badges.  Uniform  always  serviceable  and  correctly 
fitting.  Impeccable  personal  grooming.  Maintains  a 
trim  military  appearance  with  less  than  10Z  body  fat. 
Achieves  1st  class  on  PFT.  Office  and  vehicle  always 
immaculate. 


Excellent  Varies  from  foregoing  only  by  degree.  On  rare  occasion 

presents  an  appearance  which  warrants  correction  or 
comment.  Maintains  a  trio  military  appearance  with  '.31 
or  less  body  fat.  Achieves  lad  class  on  ?FT.  Office 
and  vehicle  almost  always  immaculate. 

Above  Average  Generally  presents  a  neat  appearance.  Uniform  may  need 
correcting  on  small  details.  Sometimes  wears  uni  farm 
without  freshening  creases.  Maintains  1  military 
appearance  relative  to  -weight  distribution.  IS*  or  less 
body  fat.  Achievee  2nd  Class  on  PET.  Office  normally 
neat.  Vehicle  decasionally  not  cleaned  within  one  day 
of  bad  weather. 


Average  Presents  a  consistently  adenuate  military  appearance. 

formally  could  put  mora  affort  into  appearance.  Minor 
correction  could  be  made  one  day  of  every  two.  If 
huskily  built,  has  trouble  keeping  fleshy  pressure 
off  that  portion  of  his  shirt  immediately  above  his 
belt  line.  19Z  or  less  body  fat.  Passes  ?FT.  Office 
presents  a  consistently  "lived-in”  look.  Vehicle 
occasionally  not  cleaned  for  several  day3  after  bad 
waather. 


Balow  Average  Consistently  careless  about  his  appearance:  soles  not 

dressed,  creases  well-aged,  longish  hair,  soiled  ribbons, 
high  water  trousers,  sausage-like  appearance  when  wearing 
overcoat,  etc.  231  or  lass  body  fat.  "ails  PFT. 

Office  consistently  below  reasonable  standards.  7ntidy 
and  poorly  organized.  Tends  to  drive  a  dirty  vehicle 
one  out  of  every  two  fair  weather  days. 

Unsatisf actory  Totally  un-.Marine  like  apoearance.  Consistently 

careless  about  his  appearance  in  large  and  small  details. 
Slow  to  respond  to  correction.  More  than  23Z  body 
fat.  rails  ?5T.  Office  consistently  below  reasonable 
standards  and  no  apparent  effort  made  ta  make  corrections. 
Vehicle  almost  always  unacceptable  in  appearance. 


S2 
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ARMY  COMMAND  AND  GENERAL  STAFF  COLL  FORT  LEAVENWORTH  KS  F/G  5/9 
USE  OF  6EHAVIORALLY  ANCHORED  RATING  SCALES  (BARS)  TO  COMPLEMENT— ETC(U) 
JUN  60  J  W  MURPHY 


NL 


UNCLASSIFIED 
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APPENDIX  3.  Task  TWO:  Otillzatlon  of  Time 


Outstanding  Consistently  spends  total  monthly  time  as  follows: 

60S  productive  time,  30Z  support  time,  and  tQZ 
unproductive  time.  Consolidates  tripe  Into  *SS's 
area  to  accomplish  multi-purpose  mission.  Prospects 
proper  market  for  the  time  of  day  and  year.  Seldom 
wastes  time;  accomplishes  ?0Z  of  prospecting 
objectives  in  first  ten  working  days  of  month. 

Excellent  Spends  total  monthly  time  as  follows:  SOZ  productive 

time,  30Z  support  time  and  20Z  unproductive  time. 
Consolidates  trips  into  ass's  area  to  accomplish  multi¬ 
purpose  missions.  Prospects  proper  market  for  the 
time  of  day  and  year.  Vestas  not  more  than  AS  minutes 
a  day.  Accomplishes  SOZ  of  prospecting  objectives 
in  first  can  working  days  of  monch. 

Above  Average  Spends  total  monthly  time  as  follows:  A5Z  productive 
time.  3SZ  support  time,  and  20Z  unproductive  time. 
Consolidates  some  crips  into  the  SSS’s  area  to 
*  accomplish  multi  purpose  mission.  Prospecting 
plan  not  closely  tied  to  proper  market  for  time 
of  day  and  year.  Vascas  not  more  chan  one  hour  and 
fifteen  minutes  per  day. 

Average  Spends  total  monthly  time  aa  follows:  35 1  productive 

time,  AOZ  support  time,  and  25Z  non-productive  time, 
40Z  support  time,  and  2SZ  non-productive  time. 
Consolidates  very  few  trips  into  ESS's  ares  to 
accomplish  multi-purpose  missions.  Lacks  an 
organized  approach  to  marfcat  available  at  tha 
particular  time  of  day  and  year.  Vastes  not  more 
than  one  hour  and  forty-five  minutes  per  day. 

Selow  Average  Spends  total  monthly  time  as  follows:  25Z  productive 
tine,  35Z  support  time,  and  30Z  unproductive  time. 
Almost  all  crips  into  area  for  single  purpose  missions. 
No  rhyme  or  reason  to  selection  of  market  being 
prospected.  Vsstes  up  to  two  end  a  half  hours  a  day. 

Unsatisfactory  Activity  leaa  purposeful  than  Chat  described  In 
''below  average." 
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APPPCIX  C.  Task  THRgg:  Projecting  Activities* _  . 

Outstanding  Consistently  attains  a  rsinlmun  of  120Z  of  all  prospecting 
objectives,  and  at  laast  U02  of  interview  objectives. 

Excellent  Attains  a  ainiaum  of  UOZ  of  ail  prospaeting  objectives, 

and  at  laast  100Z  of  intarviaw  objectives. 


Abova  Avarags  Attains  a  ainimun  of  100Z  of  ail  prospaeting  objections, 
aad  at  least  94Z  of  intarviaw  objectives. 


Avarags  Attains  a  minimum  of  90Z  of  ail  prospaeting  objectives, 

aad  at  laast  35X  of  Intarviaw  objaetivas. 

Below  Average  Attains  a  minimum  of  30Z  of  ail  prospecting  objaetivas, 
and  at  laast  75Z  of  intarviaw  objaetivas. 

Unsatisfactory  Fails  to  attain  at  laast  30Z  of  all  prospecting  objaetivas. 
and  at  least  75Z  of  intarviaw  objaetivas. 


•The  only  naans  to  detarmina  attainment  of  prospecting  objaetivas  is  by 
a  detailed  audit  of  PC/PPC/RZ  Cards,  list  contact  sheets,  Scheduling 
aad  Results  Soak,  ate. 
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APPC-VOLK  0. 


Outstanding 


IxMllut 


Above  Awe rags 


Average 


Taak_roURs  Salesmanship 

Practices  Professional  Sailing  Skills  it  ALL  tlmas. 

Thorough  understanding  of  and  ability  to  laplaaent 
"need  satisfaction  sailing",  "handling  customer  attitudes," 
sad  "asking  general  benefit  statements."  Inherent  In 
the  foregoing  la  the  perceptive  use  of  probing,  supporting, 
aad  closing  techniques  and  the  adroit  handling  of 
customer  attitudes  such  as  acceptance,  skepticism. 

Indifference,  and  objection.  Accomplishes  screening 
with  tact  and  affleiency.  Quickly  senses  buying  signals 
aad  pushes  toward  appropriate  comment.  Uses  benefit 
tags  to  uncover  undisclosed  needs.  In  the  process  of 
uncovering  needs,  listens  twice  as  much  as  ha  talks. 
tlXVeft  "sprays  aad  prays"  or  gives  his  "standard  sales 
pitch."  Cahlblts  an  unusually  vide  range  of  product 
knowledge.  ALWAYS  la  the  applicants  "95Z." 

Differs  from  the  foregoing  only  la  degree.  Sonatinas 
falls  to  practice  Professional  Selling  Skills  as  described 
above.  Occasionally  passes  up  opportunity  to  use  benefit 
tags.  Sometimes  sprays  aad  prays. 

Uses  Professional  Selling  Skills  in  a  mechanical  manner. 

Does  not  completely  execute  techniques;  e.g.  la  making  a 
supporting  statement,  will  agree  with  the  customer  need 
but  forgets  to  Introduce  an  appropriate  benefit;  or  la 
handling  skepticism,  restates  the  benefit,  offers 
proof,  but  neglects  to  expend  the  benefit.  Occasionally  launches 
into  Hla  "standard  sales  plteh"  before  uncovering  the 
prospects  needs,  larely  uses  benefit  tags.  Awkward 
handling  of  objsctlons.  Level  of  product  knowledge  Halted 
to  hie  personal  experiences,  aad  to  desses  at  Recruiters 
School.  Sometimes  falls  to  complete  preliminary  screening. 
Forgets  sometimes  to  project  himself  Into  tha  applicant's 
"93Z."  Waite  too  long  to  dose. 

Structured  use  of  Professional  Selling  Skills  limited  to 
closod  probes,  half  supporting  statmsents,  and  doses  which 
omit  the  summarisation  of  benefits  sccspted.  General 
inability  to  sense  customer  attitudes  and  handla  then 
successfully.  Almost  never  usee  benefit  tegs.  Product 
knowledge  United  to  hla  parsonal  expariences.  Tends  to 
domiaeta  the  intarvlaw  with  hla  "acandard  salsa  pitch" 
which  la  aarmerked  by  s  "spray  and  pray"  approach  to 
need  satisfaction  telling.  Generally  fells  to  complece 
preliminary  screening,  bust  be  reminded  frequently 
to  project  hlaeelf  into  the  applicant's  93*. 

Hisses  buying  signals;  reluctant  to  does. 
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Balov  Avaraga  Tha  elaaalc  "standard  salsa  pitch"  predominates.  "Sprays 
and  prays"  fro*  cha  sonant  his  attampt  at  p rails lnary 
scrsanlng  la  completed.  Almost  never  projects  hinself 
Into  applicant's  9SS.  .Applicant  tands  to  sit  through 
prasantatloa  with  a.  glassy  repression  on  his  faca.  Tands 
to  navar  attanpt  to  close. 

tJnsatisfactory  Ooas  not  effectively  scraan.  Ooas  not  uncovar  naads. 

Gives  only  a  "standard  salas  pitch."  Canped  out  In 
his  own  95Z.  Closas  only  vlth  cha  halp  of  othar 
racrultars. 


APPSHPEC  E.  tuk  rtVt:  Oata  Collection,  Analysis,  4  Objectives  Settlne 

Outstanding  Has  perfect  knowledge  and  understanding  of  all  definition*. 

Captures  all  data  on  prospecting  activities.  Annotates 
all  cards  and  lists  completely.  Carries  forward  daily 
tallies.  Records  results  of  all  appointments  and  later* 
views  on  PC  cards  and  la  Schedule  and  Results  took. 

Accurately  sum  up  and  analytes  data.  Unfailingly  sets 
realistic  objectives  and  attains  total  monthly  prospecting 
objectives. 

Excellent  Rarely  aisinterprets  definition*.  Collects  and  correctly 
analyses  ae  least  932  of  the  above  lttns. 

Above  Average  Occasionally  arrs  la  applying  definitions.  Collects  and 

correctly  analytes  at  least  302  of  above  Items.  Understands 
philosophy  but  does  not  organize  himself  veil  enough  to 
perform  task  more  complaealy.  Has  difficulty  reconstructing 
his  activity  for  the  month  by  reviewing  lists  and  working 
file. 

Average  Makes  frequent  errors  la  applying  dafiaitlons.  Collects 

and  eorractly  analyzes  at  laaat  731  of  prospecting 
objectivaa  for  eoming  month.  Sets  arronaous  objectives 
because  of  poor  data  collection. 

Below  Average  Collects  and  analytes  leas  than  73S  of  prospecting  objectives. 

Records  very  little  data.  Cannot  substantiate  amounts  of 
activity  whan  Schedule  and  Raeults  Book  audited  against 
working  file  and  list  folders.  Objectivaa  tend  to 
be  set  intuitively. 

Unsatisfactory  Results  which  are  leas  than  thoee  described  under 
"Below  Average." 
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appctoecf. 


Oita  tending 


Excellent 


Abova  Average 


Task  SIX:  Preparation  of  Documents  tad  Applicants  for  Enlistment 

All  applicants  fully  qualified  for  cha  program  for 
which  being  anlistad  (contingent  upon  raaults  of  physical). 

All  potentially  disqualifying  factors  (mental,  moral,  medical, 
administrative)  annotated  on  RS  screening  form  in  all 
cases  sent  to  AFEES,  So  make-up  work  other  than  diplomas  for 
applicants  enlisted  as  seniors  or  acceptable  educational 
addendums  due  to  school  being  closed  in  all  cases. 
"Recruiter-Applicant  ?r«— AFEES  Checklist"  properly  completed 
in  all  cases.  All  applicants  completely  briefed,  and 
punctual.  Return  home  ticket/ token  provided  in  all  cases. 

All  required  enlistment  forms  provided  in  all  cases.  All  required 

verification  documents  from  family,  school,  etc. 

accounted  for  (meaning  that  reasonable  exceptions 

determined  on  a  case— by— case— basis;  e.g.  expediency: 

such  as  single  parent  consent  in  which  the 

divorce  decree  is  locked  in  safe-deposit  box,  mother 

unable  to  get  to  beck,  applicants  must  be  enlisted  on 

full  processing  Saturday)  in  all  cases  sent  to  AFEES, 

Such  exceptions  given  only  persona  enlisting  for 
Delayed  Enlistment  Program.  Mo  Instances  of  conflicting, 
erroneous.  Incomplete  or  incorrect  lnformetlon  on  the 
following  enlistment  forms:  DO  1966,  DO  1364,  00  369,  or 
SEP COM  714  in  any  cases  sent  to  AFEES. 

All  applicants  fully  qualified  for  the  program  for  which 
being  enlisted  (contingent  upon  results  of  physical) .  All 
potentially  disqualifying  factors  (mental,  moral,  medical, 
administrative)  annotated  on  RS  screening  form  in  all  cases 
sent  to  AFEES.  So  make-up  work  other  then  diplomas  for 
applicants  enlisted  as  seniors  or  acceptable  educatlonel 
addendums  due  to  school  being  closed  in  nine  of  ten  esses. 
"Recruiter-Applicant  ?re-AFEES  Chsckllst"  properly  completed: 
nine  of  ten  cases .  Complataly  brisfad,  punctual,  and  rsturn 
home  ticket/tofcen  provided  to  applicant  in  all  cases  sane 
to  AFEES.  All  raqutrad  enlistment  forms  pressnt  in  all 
casas  sent  to  AFEES.  All  required  verification 
documents  from  family,  school,  etc.  accounted 
for  (meenlng  that  reasonable  exceptions  determined  on  s 
case- by-case  basis;  a.g.,  expediency:  such  as  single  parent 
consent  In  which  the  divorce  decree  is  locked  In  safe- deposit 
box,  mother  unable  to  get  to  bank,  applicant  must  be 
enlisted  on  full  processing  Saturday)  in  all  easas  sant  to 
AFEES.  Mo  instances  of  conflicting,  erroneous,  Incomplete  or 
Incorrect  information  on  the  following  enlistment  forms: 

00  1966,  DD  1584,  DO  369,  or  XEPCOK  714  la  seven  of  tight  esses. 

All  applicants  fully  qualified  for  the  program  for  which 
being  enlisted  (contingent  upon  physical) .  All  potentially 
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disqualifying  factors  (mental,  -acral,  medical,  administrative) 
aanotatsd  on  SS  tcsaanlng  fora  la  nine  of  can  casta  sant 
Co  ARES.  Mo  make-up  work  ochar  chan  diplomas  for  applicants 
enlisted  aa  seniors  or  acceptable  educational  addenduas  due 
to  school  being  closed  in  tight  of  tan  cases .  "Recruiter- 
Applicant  Pre-ARES  Checklist"  properly  completed  in  eight 
of  ten  cases .  Completely  briefed,  punctual,  and  return  home 
ticket/token  provided  to  applicant  in  all  eases  sent  to  ARES. 
All  required  enlistment  forms  present  In  nine  of  ten  cases. 

All  required  verification  documents  from  family  school,  etc., 
accounted  for  (meaning  chat  reasonable  exceptions  determined 
on  a  case — by— case  basis;  e.g.,  expediency:  such  aa  single 
parent  conaent  in  which  the  divorce  decree  la  locked  in 
safe-deposit  box,  mother  unable  to  gee  to  beak,  applicant 
oust  be  enlisted  on  full  processing  Saturday),  in  nine  of 
tan  cases  sent  to  ARES.  Instances  of  conflicting, 
erroneous ,  incomplete  or  incorrect  information  on  the 
fallowing  enlistment  forma:  00  1966,  00  USA,  DO  369,  or 
KEPCQM  714  in  six  of  eight  cases. 

Average  Mina  of  ten  applicants  fully  qualified  for  the  program 

for  which  being  enlisted  (contingent  upoa  physical) . 

This  means  chat  one  of  the  tan  would  have  constituted  an 
erroneous  enlistment.  All  potentially  disqualifying 
factors  (aantal,  moral,  medical,  administrative) 
annotated  on  R3  screening  forms  la  eight  of  ten  cases 
sant  to  ARES.  Ho  make-up  work  ochar  than  diplomas 
for  applicants  enlisted  aa  seniors  or  acceptable 
educational  addendum*  due  to  school  being  closed  la 
seven  of  tea  cases.  "Recruiter-Applicant  Pts-aFEES 
Checklist"  proparly  completed:  seven  of  ten  cases. 

Completely  briefed,  punctual,  and  return  home  ticket/ 
tokan  provided  to  applicant  In  nine  of  ten  cases.  All  required 
enlistment  forma  present  la  eight  of  ten  cases.  All 
required  verification  documents  from  family,  school,  etc., 
accounted  for  (meaning  chat  reasonable  exceptions 
determined  on  a  case-by-case  basis;  e.g.,  expediency: 
such  aa  single  parent  consent  in  which  the  divorce  decree 
la  locked  in  safe-depot it  box;  mother  unable  to  get 
to  bank,  applicant  must  be  enlisted  on  full  processing 
Saturday)  in  eight  of  ten  esses.  Instsnces  of  conflicting, 
erroneous,  incomplete  or  incorrect  tnformselon  on  che 
following  enlistment  forms:  00  1966,  00  USA,  00  369,  or 
HE? COM  714  in  five  of  eight  cases. 

Below  Aversge  Eight  of  ten  applicants  fully  quslifisd  for  tha  program 
for  which  balng  enlisted  (contingent  upon  physics!) .  All 
potentially  disqualifying  factors  (mental,  moral,  medical, 
administrative)  annotated  on  RS  screening  fora  la  seven  of 
ton  cases  seat  to  ARES.  Ho  aako-up  work  othor  Chon 
diplomas  for  applicants  enlisted  es  seniors  or  aceeptabla 
educational  addendums  due  to  school  being  closed  In  six 


TO 

educational  addendums  dua  to  school  being  cloeed  in  six 
of  can  casaa.  "Recruiter-Applicant  ?re-AFEES  Checklist" 
properly  completed  in  six  of  ten  cases.  Completely 
briefed,  punctual,  and  return  home  ticket /token  provided  to 
applicant  in  eight  of  ten  cases.  All  required  enlistment  forms 
present  in  seven  of  ten  cases.  All  required  verification 
from  family,  school,  ate.,  accounted  for  in  seven  of  tan 
eases.  Instances  of  conflicting,  erroneous,  incomplete 
or  incorrect  information  on  tha  following  enlistment  forms: 

00  1966 ,  00  1384 ,  00  369,  or  KEPCON  714  in  four  of  eight 
eases. 

Unsatisfactory  Discrepancies  in  any  of  the  foregoing  categories  numbering 
mors  than  tha  number  listed  in  "below  average." 
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Outstanding 


Excellent 


Above  Average 


Average 


Belov  Average 


Unsatisfactory 


Task  SEVEN;  High  School  Program 

Whether  NCOIC  or  line  Recruiter,  conducts  prograa 
In  spirit  Intended  in  "Culdabook  for  Recruiters, 

Vol  t".  All  high  school  related  "Systematic  Recruiting" 
forms  kept  completely  up-to-date  and  completely 
filled  out.  Conscientiously  follows  established 
time  tables  for  submission  "HS  Program  Master  Sheet", 
"High  School  Prograa  Update  Sheet",  attainment  of 
keymen  la  each  school,  etc.  Establishes  very  cordial 
relations  in  each  school  to  the  extent  humanly 
possible  given  the  community1 s  prevailing  politics. 
Either  visits  each  high  school  tvlce  a  month  or  aakas 
oo  lass  than  four  high  school  visits  per  week. 
Coordinates  all  tslsphone  canvas  tag  with  planned 
High  school  visits,  calling  high  school  list  for 
thrae  days  prior  to  a  school  visit.  Coordinates 
details  of  visit  with  'cayman  and  poolaes  at  high 
school  prior  to  making  visit.  Completes  High  School 
Visit  card  after  visit.  Administrative  call  to  a 
high  school  to  pick  a  certification  of  education 
or  to  proctor  an  Institutional  ASVAB  does  not  constitute 
a  high  school  visit. 

Varies  from  the  foregoing  description  only  In  degree. 
Occasionally  does  not  coordinate  calling  a  high 
school  list  prior  to  visiting  the  high  school. 
Occasionally  does  noc  coordinate  with  a  'cayman  or 
poolaes  from  e  high  school  to  be  visited. 

Purposefully  visits  at  least  four  high  schools 
and/or  student  gathering  pieces  near  the  high  school 
per  week.  Tends  to  be  haphazard  about  malntsnanca 
of  "Systematic  Recruiting"  required  forms  and  reports. 
Has  established  cordial  relations  In  all  schools 
amenable  to  such  a  ralatlonahip.  Normally  does 
not  cell  appropriate  lists  nor  coordinate  with  keymen 
and  poolaes  prior  to  visit. 

Visits  between  two  or  three  high  schools  per  wn«k. 
Neglects  administrative  duties  connected  with  high 
school  program.  Raraly  calls  high  school  or  'cayman 
and  poolaas  prior  to  a  visit.  No  evidence  of  attempt 
to  get  a  keyman  in  each  high  school. 

Visits  ona  or  lass  high  schools  per  week.  Neglects 
administrative  duties  rslattd  to  high  school  prograa. 
Does  not  call  high  school  llat  prior  to  a  visit. 

Visits  high  school  only  to  get  high  school  cartif lcaelon 
or  to  proctor  an  Institutional  ASVAB  test. 
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Outstanding 


Excellent 


Above  Average 


Task  EIGHT:  Telephone  Canvassing 

Consistently  prepares  well  for  telephone  calls  by 
being  mindful  of  previously  established  objectives. 
Identifying  proper  market  for  the  time  of.  day,  month 
and  year;  arranging  list  contact  sheet,  PC/PPC/RE 
cards,  and  Scheduling  and  Results  3ook  in  an  efficient 
manner  on  his  desk.  Always  uses  proper  symbols  on 
list  contact  sheet  and  in  Scheduling  and  Results 
Book.  Accurately  records  all  results.  Properly 
annotates  list  scheduling  card  when  calls  corap  lets 
at  end  of  the  day.  Spends  no  longer  than  four 
minutes  with  each  bona  fide  contact.  Always  uses 
pertinent  PSS  skills:  general  benefit  statements, 
open  and  closed  probes,  and  closes.  Does  not 
attempt  to  sell.  Does  not  make  sales  presentation 
over  telephone.  Attempts  only  to  get  the  appoint¬ 
ment.  Never  supports  a  statement  by  the  contact, 
the  nature  of  which  is  an  impediment  to  an  enlistment; 
e.g.  “I'm  going  to  college''.  Incorrect  recruiter 
response,  "Well,  John,  that's  great.  What  college 
and  what  are  you  going  to  study?"  The  recruiter's 
correct  response  is  "Oh?  That’s  pretty  expensive; 
do  you  have  the  money?  Are  you  aware  you  can  go  to 
college  while  on  off-duty  time  in  the  Marine  Corps  and 
the  Marine  Corps  will  pay  up  to  75X  of  your  tuition?" 
All  telephone  calls  are  lively,  friendly,  and 
attuned  to  the  prospect's  needs.  Makes  out  a  PC 
Card  on  all  contacts  who  have  agreed  to  an  appointment. 
Finally,  attains  a  standard  of  effectiveness  for 
telephone  calls  of  1:50  or  better. 

7arles  from  the  foregoing  only  in  that  the 
recruiter  spends  no  more  than  five  minutes  per  call 
with  a  contact  and  achieves  a  standard  of  effectiveness 
of  1:70  or  better. 

Tends  to  call  a  list  that  was  not  scheduled  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month.  Haphazard  about  setting 
up  to  efficiently  make  calls  and  record  results. 

Dees  proper  symbols  approximately  BOX  of  the  time. 
Records  90X  of  all  results.  Does  not  always 
properly  complete  results  on  list  Scheduling  Card. 

Tends  to  spend  mors  chan  five  minutes  on  a  single  call. 
Does  not  consistently  use  general  benefit  statements 
or  proper  closing  techniques.  Tends  to  make  sales 
presentation  to  the  prospect.  Calls  art  friendly 
but  somewhat  mechanical.  Does  not  always  maka  out 
a  PC  card  on  persons  who  agree  to  an  appointment. 
Standard  of  effectiveness  for  telephone  calls  better 
than  l : 100 . 
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Regularly  calls  lists  Chat  vara  not  scheduled, 
normally  starts  list  from  the  front  and  habitually 
overlooks  calling  names  at  tha  end  of  the  list. 

Sacs  up  Inefficiently  for  the  period  of  telephone 
canvassing:  e.g.  either  list  contact  sheets  or 
Scheduling  and  Results  Book  out  of  easy  reach. 
Frequently  uses  Improper  symbols,  or  omits  recording 
results  of  call.  Does  not  properly  complete  results 
on  list  Scheduling  Card.  Spends  as  much  as  ten 
minutes  on  single  calls.  Ooes  not  initiate  calls 
with  an  appropriate  benefit  statement,  'lany  calls 
sound  perfunctory  and  unenthusiastlc.  Standard  or 
effectivenass  for  telephone  calls  batter  than  1:125. 

Completely  random  approach  to  selection  of  lists 
to  be  called.  Starts  from  front  of  the  list. 
Inefficient  set  up.  Sloppy  annotation  of  list 
contact  sheets  and  PC  Cards.  Ooes  not  annotate  list 
scheduling  cards  at  end  of  day.  Recruiter  sounds 
In  a  rush  to  get  the  call  completed;  manner  normally 
mechanical.  Rarely  uses  general  benefit  statements. 
Ooes  not  attempt  to  hendle  objections  such  as  prospect 
planning  to  go  to  college.  Standard  of  effectivenass 
for  telaphone  calls  batttr  than  1:150. 

That  behavior  which  Is  noticeably  lass  proflcisnt 
than  described  under  "below  average".  Standards 
of  effectiveness  grsatsr  than  1:150. 


Outstanding  Referral  Contact  List,  properly  filled  out  Included 
In  1003  of  ail  enlistment  cases  sent  to  A FEES. 
Referral  Contact  List  folder  maintained  at  recruiting 
office  with  100Z  of  all  enlistments  for  past  year 
having  a  Referral  Contact  List  in  the  folder. 
Pool/MCRD  cards  completed  and  in  Working  File  on  1003 
of  all  poolees  and  shippers  currently  in  the  pool 
or  at  recruit  training.  'lames  on  cards  match  names 
on  Foolee  3oard  with  03  variance  between  number  of 
Cards  and  number  of  names  on  board. 

Evidence,  by  virtue  of  annotation  on  each  Pool  Card, 
of  fortnightly  contace  with  1003  of  all  poolaes. 
Contact  can  be  by  telephone,  school  visit,  visit 
to  recruiting  office,  etc. 

Poolee  meeting  conducted  at  least  once  per  month. 
Agenda  for  successive  meetings  varied  among  social, 
athletic,  or  Instructional  activities. 

503  of  all  contracts  are  bona  fide  referrals  from 
poolees,  command  recruiters,  contacts,  etc. 

MCRD  Cards  la  conjunction  with  Month-in-Sight  Plan 
evidence  that  command  recruiters  and  recruiter 
assistants  integrated  Into  IRT  plan.  1003  of  all 
returning  Marines  scheduled  for  and  subsequently 
participate  in  at  least  one  1ST  expedition. 

Placement  of  cards  in  Working  File  and  appropriate 
annotations  on  cards  are  partial  measure  of  skill 
at  this  cask. 

Excellent  Referral  Contact  List,  properly  filled  out  Included 

in  923  of  all  enlistment  cases  sent  Co  AFEES. 

Referral  Contact  List  folder  maintained  at  recruiting 
office  with  925  of  all  enlistments  for  pasc  year 
having  a  Referral  Contact  List  In  che  folder. 
Pool/MCSD  cards  completed  and  in  Working  File  on 
1003  of  all  poolees  and  shippers  currently  in  the 
pool  or  at  recruit  training.  Names  on  cards  match 
names  on  Poolee  Board  with  23  variance  between  number 
of  Cards  and  number  of  names  on  board. 

Evidence,  by  virtue  of  annotation  on  each  Pool  Card, 
of  fortnightly  contact  with  923  of  all  poolees. 
Contact  can  he  by  telephone,  school  visit,  visit 
to  recruiting  office,  etc. 
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Poolee  aaating  conducted  at  laaat  anca  tvary  five 
weeks.  Agenda  for  successive  meetings  varied  among 
social,  athletic,  or  instructional  activities.  10 7. 
of  all  contracts  are  bona  fide  referrals  from  poolees, 
command  recruiters,  contacts,  etc. 

MCRD  Cards  in  conjunction  with  Month- in-Sight  ?lan 
evidence  chat  command  recruiters  and  recruiter 
assistants  integrated  into  1ST  plan.  92S  of  all 
returning  Marinas  scheduled  for  and  subsequently 
participate  in  at  least  one  1ST  expedition.  Placement 
of  cards  in  (forking  File  and  approprlata  annotations 
on  cards  art  partial  saasure  of  skill  at  this  task. 

Ssferral  Contact  List,  properly  filled  out,  included 
In  3SZ  of  all  enlistment  cases  sene  to  AFEES. 

Referral  Contact  Lise  colder  maintained  at  recruiting 
office  vieh  35Zof  all  enlistments  for  past  year  having 
a  Referral  Coneact  List  In  the  folder. 

Pool/MCJUJ  cards  completed  and  in  'forking  File  on 
100Z  of  all  pooleee  and  shippers  currently  in  the 
pool  or  at  recruit  training.  Mamas  oa  cards  match 
names  on  Poolee  Board  with  AZ  variance  betveen  number 
of  Cards  and  number  of  names  on  board. 

Evidence,  by  virtue  of  annotation  on  each  Fool  Card, 
of  fortnightly  contact  with  35Z  of  all  poolees. 

Contact  can  be  by  telephone,  school  visit,  visit  to 
recruiting  office,  etc. 

Poolee  meeting  conducted  at  leaat  once  every  six 
weeks.  Agenda  for  succeaslve  meetings  varied  among 
social,  athletic,  or  instructional  activities.  30Z 
of  ell  contracts  are  bona  fide  referrals  from 
poolees,  command  recruiters,  concacts,  etc. 

MCXD  Cards  in  conjunction  with  Month-ln-Sight  Plan 
evidence  that  comma cd  recruiters  and  recruiter 
aaslstants  integrated  Into  1ST  plan.  85Z  of  all 
returning  Marines  scheduled  for  and  subsequently 
participate  in  at  least  one  1ST  expedition. 

Placement  of  cards  in  forking  Flla  and  appropriate 
annotations  oa  cards  art  partial  measure  of  skill 
at  this  cask. 

Referral  Contact  List,  properly  filled  out,  included 
In  70Z  enlistment  cases  sent  to  AFEES. 

Referral  Contact  List  foldsr  maintained  at  recruiting 
office  with  70Z  of  all  enlistments  for  past  year 
having  a  Referral  Contact  List  In  ehe  folder. 

Pool/MCSD  earde  compelted  and  la  forking  Flla  on 
96S  of  all  poolees  and  shippers  currently  In  the 
pool  or  at  recruit  training.  Mames  on  cards  match 
names  on  Poolse  3oard  with  7Z  variance  between  number 
of  Cards  and  number  of  names  on  board. 
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Evidence,  by  virtue  of  annotation  on  each  Pool  Card, 
of  fortnightly  contact  with  70Z  of  all  poolees. 

Contact  can  bo  by  telephone,  school  visit,  visit 
to  rocruitlng  off  tea,  otc. 

Pooloo  meeting  conducted  at  least  once  every  seven 
weeks.  Agenda  for  successive  nestings  varied  aaong 
social,  athletic,  or  instructional  activities.  20Z 
of  all  contracts  are  bona  fide  referrals  froa 
poolees,  c amend  recruiters,  contacts,  etc. 

HCRD  Cards  in  conjunction  with  Month- In-Slght  Plan 
evidence  chat  command  recruiters  and  recruiter 
assistants  integrated  into  IRT  plan.  70Z  of  all 
returning  Marinas  scheduled  for  and  subsequently 
participate  In  at  least  one  IPX  expedition. 

Placement  of  cards  in  Working  711a  and  appropriate 
annotations  on  cards  are  partial  measure  of  skill 
at  this  cask. 

3elow  Average  Referral  Contact  List,  properly  filled  out.  Included 
in  60Z  enlistment  cases  sent  to  A FEES. 

Referral  Contact  List  folder  maintained  at  recruiting 
office  with  60Z  of  all  enlistments  for  past  year 
having  a  Referral  Contact  List  In  the  folder. 

Pool/M CRD  cards  completed  and  in  Working  Pile  on 
92Z  of  all  poolees  and  shippers  currently  In  the 
pool  or  at  recruit  training.  Manes  on  cards  match 
oases  on  Poolee  Soard  with  10Z  variance  between  number 
of  Cards  and  number  of  aames  on  board. 

Evidence,  by  virtue  of  annotation  on  each  Pool  Card, 
of  fortnightly  contact  with  60Z  of  all  poolees. 

Contact  can  be  by  telephone,  school  visit,  visit 
to  recruiting  office,  etc. 

Poolee  meeting  conducted  at  least  once  every  two 
months.  Agenda  for  successive  meetings  varied  among 
social,  athletic,  or  instructional  activities.  10Z 
of  all  contracts  are  bona  fide  referrals  from  poolees, 
cossnand  recruiters,  contacts,  etc. 

MCRD  Cards  in  conjunction  with  Month- in-Sight  Plan 
evidence  that  command  recruiters  and  recruiter 
assistants  Integrated  into  IRT  plan.  60Z  of  all  returning 
Marines  scheduled  for  and  subsequently  participate 
In  at  least  one  IRT  expedition.  Placement  of  cards 
in  Working  Pile  and  appropriate  annotations  on 
cards  are  partial  measure  of  skill  at  this  task. 


Unsatisfactory  Results  less  than  those  described  la  "Belov  Average 
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Outstanding 


Excellent 


Above  Average 


Average 


Task  TEN:  Administration  and  logistics 

An  outstanding  rating  In  this  field  raprasants  the 
knowledge  and  andaavor  of  eha  htghast  laval.  An 
NCOIC  who  falls  in  this  catagory  Is  consistently  on 
tlaa  or  ahaad  of  tine  In  his  subailsslon  of  reports, 
and  eha  Information  presented  Is  factually  correct. 

9a  Invariably  Informs  eha  Administrative  Section  of 
tha  status  of  his  recruiter  assistants,  and  provides 
prompt  and  correct  ansvars  for  questions  and 
Investigations  from  tha  Station.  Turns  In  tha  Motor 
Vehicle  Status  Report  and  his  Motor  Vehicle  trip 
tickets  on  else  vich  tha  format  of  each  being 
proparly  completed.  In  eha  area  of  station 
operations,  all  reports  are  called  in  on  elms,  100Z 
of  tha  occasions  which  occur  and  the  Information 
reported  on  correlates  with  each  report  (Dally, 

Ueekly,  Monthly), 

A  NCOIC  who  falls  within  this  racing  would  possess 
tha  same  abilities  and  achievements  as  tha  "outstanding” 
group  with  the  exception  of  a  few  lace  submissions 
on  tha  daily  "I,  C,  A”  Report,  or  perhaps  an  Item 
or  two  of  Information  which  might  not  correlate  on 
tha  dally,  weekly  or  monthly  reports.  Perhaps  a 
report  might  ha  a  day  lata,  hut  this  will  be  on  an 
Infraquant  basis. 

This  catsgory  Includes  those  parsoonal  who  generally 
are  capable  of  getting  their  reports  in  on  tloa.  No 
more  than  one  lata  submission  of  tha  ”T,  C,  A”  Report 
par  waak  and  no  mors  than  one  waakly  report  lata  per 
month.  Tha  information  reported  will  be  correct 
with  Che  exception  of  minor  discrepancies  on  eha 
dally,  weekly  and  monthly  reports.  Tha  formats  of 
reports  will  be  correct  with  minor  faults  and 
submission  of  these  reports  the  Administrative  and 
Supply  Sections  while  not  always  on  tloa  will  not 
hinder  these  sections  from  completing  their  missions 
on  time. 

Has  a  tendency  to  let  reporting  slip  through  the 
seams  frequently.  Data  being  reported  is  basically  corract 
although  errors  do  txisc  and  will  be  noticeable.  No 
more  then  two  "T,  C,  A's”  pec  week  are  late  and 
tha  veskly  report  la  submitted  on  time  at  least  30Z  of 
all  occasions.  Monthly  vehicls  rtport  no  more  chan 
one  day  lace.  Information  about  recruiter  assistants 
will  be  submitted  but  often  after  prompting  by  the 
Administrative  Chief  and  not  as  a  voluntary  action. 

All  Information  presanted  Is  usesblt  but  with  mistakes 
and  these  figures  must  be  closely  checked  by  the 
receiver. 
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Raports  gana rally  fall  Into  cha  dallnquanc  status. 
Station  parsonoal  hava  to  r aquas t  cha  information 
on  a  racurrlng  baa la.  "I,  C,  V  Raports  will  ba 
lata  thraa  or  mors  t litas  a  weak  with  cha  waakly 
and  monthly  recapitulations  balng  lata  on  a  eonalscant 
basis.  Tha  Information  on  all  raports  will  ba  of 
a  sabulous  and  dubious  quality  with  warlfleatlon 
naadad  on  a  majority  of  raports.  Tha  vahlcla  raport 
and  raerultar  assistants  raport  will  ba  so  lata 
that  tha  Station  must  call  and  ask  for  submissions 
savaral  tlmas.  Unra liability  and  poor  tialioass 
of  submission  charaetariza  this  laval  of 
parformanca. 

Raports  ara  conslstantly  lata.  Uhan  raports  ara 
submit tad  aftar  constant  prompting  tha  information 
la  of  such  a  quality  as  to  randar  it  usalass  and 
unworkable. 
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8o  -  Hi? 


DEAN 

SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 
HOFSTRA  UNIVERSITY 
HEMPSTEAD,  L.I.,  NEW  YORK  11550 

DR.  HOWARD  H.  GREENBAUM 
SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 
HOFSTRA  UNIVERSITY 
HEMPSTEAD,  L.I.,  NEW  YORK  11550 


LTCOL  CHARLES  R.  SMITH,  USMC 

1ST  MARINE  CORPS  DISTRICT 

605  STEWART  AVENUE 

GARDEN  CITY,  L.I.,  NEW  YORK  11530 

MAJOR  JOHN  AYMOND,  USMC 
HEADQUARTERS,  III  MAF 
FPO  SAN  FRANCISCO  96602 

DR.  WALTER  C.  BORMAN 

PERSONNEL  DYNAMICS  RESEARCH,  INC. 

FOSHAY  TOWER 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA  55402 


